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GEORGIA: 

From  Colony  To  Commonwealth 
(1774-1777) 

By  Amanda  Johnson 

The  annals  of  history  furnish  few  greater  or  more 
eventful  dramas  than  that  of  American  Revolutionary 
days,  when  thirteen  colonial  provinces  severed  con¬ 
nections  with  the  Mother  Country  and  robbed  England 
of  more  than  half  an  empire.^  Each  of  those  famous 
thirteen  contributes  a  thrilling  story,  all  its  own,  to 
history’s  pages.  Georgia  is  no  exception,  and  it  is  her 
transition  from  colony  to  state  that  this  study  aims 
to  relate — ^tracing  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
the  moulding  of  public  opinion  to  revolutionary  think¬ 
ing,  recounting  the  acts  of  provincials  and  crown,  and 
showing  how  old  England  gradually  lost  her  grip  on  a 
loyal,  sympathetic  people,  until  royal  government  top¬ 
pled  and  fell,  a  colony  passed,  and  a  commonwealth 
emerged. 

Of  all  English  colonies,  Georgia,  seemingly,  had  the 
least  provocation  for  taking  up  arms, — far  more  to  be 
grateful  for  than  to  complain  of.  For  her  founding. 
Parliament  had  appropriated  immense  sums  and  Eng¬ 
lish  statesmen  had  generously  opened  their  purses  with 

1.  Hulme  nji  that  she  loct  fiTMixtha  of  her  white  people  who  dwdt  orer- 
aeaa.  E.  M.  Hnlme,  Hittory  of  tho  BritUk  People,  422. 
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liberal  donations.^  Some  there  were  within  her  boun¬ 
daries  who  owed  their  freedom  from  prison  and  their 
prosperity  to  that  great  English  soldier,  statesman,  and 
philanthropist,  James  Oglethorpe.  She  had  an  Ameri¬ 
can  born  governor,  who  though  loyal  to  the  nation  he 
served,  was  loved  and  respected.®  Her  people  had  not 
been  irritated  by  violations  of  a  charter,  for  she  had 
none.^  Youngest  and  poorest  among  the  colonies  she 
had  felt  less  the  burden  of  laws  against  colonial  trade 
and  manufacture,®  and  far  removed  from  the  hot-bed 
of  the  rebellion,  puritan  Massachusetts,  she  was  not  so 
apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  rising  spirit  of  opposition 
to  Britain.® 

In  balancing  profits  to  be  gained  by  remaining  loyal, 
with  what  might  be  anticipated,  should  she  cast  her 
lot  with  the  sister  colonies  and  embark  on  war,  break¬ 
ing  seemingly  indissoluble  ties  with  the  Parent  State, 
she  saw  on  the  one  side,  lasting  gratitude  and  favor; 
on  the  other,  the  risk  of  being  defeated  and  probably 
enduring  ignominious  vassalage. 

For  she  was  neither  a  numerous,  nor  a  mighty 
people,  but  small,  sparsely  settled,  and  poor.  Governor 
Wright’s  estimate  of  her  population  as  33,000  in  1773, 
— 18,000  whites  and  15,000  negroes,  is  probably  very 
near  accurate.’  Her  people  lived  in  twelve  parishes, 
forming  a  narrow  strip  of  land  varying  in  width  from 


2.  “Charter  of  the  Trustees”  in  A.  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  ColonM  Record*  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1904),  I,  21;  “Journal  of  the  Trustees,”  tbui., 
76ff.  Almost  every  meetins  records  some  gift  from  individuals  or  crown. 
Bohert  Preston  Brooks  states  that  up  to  June,  1740,  Parliament  appropriated 
almost  a  half  million  dollars  and  about  ninety  thousand  bad  been  donated  1^ 
private  persons.  R.  P.  Brooks,  Hietory  of  Georgia  (Chicaso,  1913),  64. 

3.  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Hietory  of  Georgia  (Boston,  1883),  II,  1,  2 ;  G.  G.  Smith, 

The  Hietopi  of  Georgia  and  Georgia  People  (Atlanta,  1900),  63;  Clark 
Howdl,  Hietory  of  Georgia,  I,  316.  ; 

4.  GeorKia  became  a  royal  province  In  1764.  Colonial  Record*  of  Georgia,  I, 
675,  678. 

6.  E.  B.  Greene,  Provincial  America  (New  York.  1906),  269;  W.  B.  Stevens, 
Hietory  of  Georgia  (Philadelphia,  1869),  II,  64-66. 

6.  Only  one  newspaper  in  the  colony,  the  Georgia  Gazette. 

7.  Letter  to  Secretary  Dartmouth,  September  20,  1773,  in  CoUectione  of  the 
Georgia  Hietorieal  Society,  III,  167.  Wrisht  says  this  is  an  estimate.  Smith, 
Sevens,  and  Brooks  Kive  this  as  the  population  of  Georgria  at  the  openins 
of  the  Revolution,  but  have,  no  doubt,  copied  WrUtht’s  figures.  In  1783,  a 
committee  estimated  Georgia’s  white  poptdation  at  26,000.  See  the  Madieon 
Paper*  (Gilpen’s  edition),  I,  431.  According  to  the  First  Censiic  Georgia’s 
population  in  1790  was  82,648. 
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two-hundred  miles  inland  in  the  north  and  northwest, 
to  about  ten  miles  in  some  places  farther  southward.® 
The  back-country,  exceedingly  thinly  settled,  had  up¬ 
wards  to  three  thousand  men.®  About  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  plantations  dotted  the  coast.  The  soil  of  the  river 
valleys  was  fertile,  but  it  was  intermixed  with  pine 
barren  land  scarcely  worth  cultivating, — a  fact  which 
militated  against  rapid  and  close  settlements.^® 

With  such  a  small  white  population,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  records  show  a  militia  of  only  2,828  men.'^ 
Not  a  formidable  army  to  pit  against  England’s  sea¬ 
soned  veterans. 

Not  only  was  her  meagre  and  scattered  population 
an  argument  against  war,  but  also  her  frontier,  an  in¬ 
visible  line  between  the  white  man’s  settlements  and 
the  red  skin’s  wilderness,  and  l3ring  exposed  on  three 
sides  to  attack  by  the  enemy  and  her  savage  allies.  On 
the  north  and  the  west  were  the  Indians,  ten  thousand 
gunmen,  restless  and  disaffected,  lured  to  raids  by 
generous  gifts  from  English  officials  on  the  south, 
the  little  less  savage  Spaniard,  furnishing  at  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  a  rendezvous  whence  came  the  raiders  on  the 
southern  frontier.**  To  be  sure,  she  had  but  two  ports, 
Sunbury  and  Savannah,  but  these  were  practically  de¬ 
fenseless.*® 

That  there  was  some  wealth  in  the  colony,  later 
sales  of  confiscated  estates  testify.**  Yet  it  stands  to 
reason  that  she  was  not  rich.  Only  forty-one  years 
old  and  founded  by  a  debtor  class  with  restrictions  on 

8.  Captain  L.  McIntosh,  letter  to  Gen.  Washinston,  Feb.  16,  1776,  George 
White,  Hittorieal  •CoUtetUma  of  Goorgia  (New  York,  1864),  92.  This  an 
estimate.. 

9.  tbid.  ' 

10.  Got.  Wright’s  report  to  See.  Dartmouth,  Sept.  20,  1778  CoOs.  Ga.  Mist. 
Soe.,  III.  168. 

11.  IbUU.  167. 

12.  Letter,  McIntosh  to  Gen,  Washington,  Feb.  16,  1776,  White,  Hiit.  CoBa., 
92.  See  also.  CoBa,  Ga.  Hiat.  Soe.,  Ill,  169 ;  Col.  Ree.  Ga.  XII,  422 ;  Jones, 
Hiat.  of  Ga..  IL  216. 

15.  Letter,  Joseph  Clay  to  John  Burnley,  Feb.  24,  1777,  CoUa.  Ga.  Hiat.  Soe., 
VIIL  20-21 ;  ^so  letter  to  Dan’l  Bourdeaux,  March  1.  1777,  ibid.,  21. 

14.  Jared  Sparks,  ed.,  Writinga  of  Waakington,  VI,  411. 

16.  Sales  listed.  Ravolutionarg  Raeorda  of  Georgia,  L  41811 ;  Acts  of  Amercement 
and  Confiscation,  Marbury  and  Crawford,  Digaat  of  tka  Lava  of  Georgia, 
62-71,  104-110. 
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land  holding,  slaves,  and  rum,^*  she  had  not  prospered 
during  the  trusteeship.  Though  the  latter  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  1754,1’  twenty  years  is  but  a  brief  period  for 
accumulating  riches. 

Agriculture  was  the  chief  occupation,  about  120,- 
000  acres  being  under  cultivation.  No  mines  had  been 
discovered,!®  but  there  was  some  commerce.  Figures 
show  that,  in  1772,  the  imports  from  the  British  Isles 
amounted  to  96,362  pounds,  10  shillings,  and  5  pence.!® 
With  such  a  balance  of  trade  against  her,  she  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  hopelessly  in  debt,  had  not  a 
brisk  West  Indian  trade  helped  her.®®  Is  it  possible 
that  many  merchants,  heavily  in  debt  to  Britons,  longed 
for  a  chance  to  repudiate  that  debt  and  establish  trade 
relations  elsewhere,  and  saw  their  chance  to  do  so 
in  a  Revolution? 

Possibly,  here  was  one  thing  favoring  war.  That 
there  were  others,  the  fact  that  the  Commons  House 
of  the  Assembly  were  often  at  odds  with  Governor 
Wright  would  indicate.  That  body  manifested  a  spirit 
of  independence  not  at  all  pleasing  to  his  Excellency.®! 

Then,  too,  considering  the  little  wealth  within  the 
colony,  taxes  seem  rather  high.  Two  sources  of  revenue 
existed  for  the  crown, — ^the  king’s  quit-rents  and  the 
tax  on  houses,  lands,  negroes,  investments,  and  other 
specified  articles.  In  1773,  this  amounted  to  5,121 
pounds,  15  shillings  and  10  *4  pence.®®  With  little  in- 

16.  Charter,  CcL  Rtc,  Go.,  I.  21-22;  By-laws,  ibid.,  60-t2,  48-49:  J.  B.  MeCaia. 
Georgia,  A  Proprittary  Proving,  228. 

17.  Col.  Rte.  Go..  1.  675,  678 :  ibid.,  II.  614,  616,  616,  621-624 :  ibid.,  Vn.  8. 

18.  Wrii^t’i  Report  to  See.  Dartmouth,  S«vt.  20,  1778,  Coda  Go.  Hitt.  8oe., 
UI,  160.  167. 

19.  Ibid.,  166.  Wrii^t  states  that  for  the  three  years,  1771,  1772,  1778,  the 
imports  from  the  colony  amounted  to  76,822  pounds,  while  the  netrroes  paid 
for  throush  Britain  amounted  to  20,000  t>ounda  This  is  probably  fairly  typical 
of  the  annual  exports  to  the  Mother  Country.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  balance  of  trade  should  be  in  her  faeor  as  she  receieed  raw  material 
from  the  colony  while  she  sent  them  finished  producta 

20.  Wrlsht’s  report  to  Sea  Dartmouth,  Sept.  20,  1778,  CoBa  Ga  Hitt,  Sot., 

m.  166. 

21.  Shown  by  resolutions  and  addresses  quoted  in  White,  Hitt.  CoUt.,  189-198: 
«l«n  Jonea  Hitt,  of  Ga,  U,  106-119 ;  Howell,  Hist,  of  Go.,  I,  882-889. 

22.  Wriidit's  repc^  to  See.  Dutmouth,  Sept.  20,  1778,  CoUa  Ga  Hitt,  Soa. 
ni.  170,  171.  Reference  here  to  internal  tazea 
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come  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life,  this  tax  must  have 
been  burdensome  to  many. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  distinguished  men  in  the 
colony,  bom  and  bred  in  old  England,  bound  to  her 
by  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship,  so  that  royal  senti¬ 
ment  was  stronger  here  than  in  colonies  several  gener¬ 
ations  removed.  A  somewhat  homogeneous  group 
lived  in  the  upcountry,  men  of  little  means  and  educa¬ 
tion,  largely  native  Americans,  plain  in  dress  and  man¬ 
ners  and  quick  to  resent  restrictions  of  any  kind.  On 
the  sea-coast  were  men  from  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Hebrews;  Anglicans, 
Lutherans,  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Hugue¬ 
nots,  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  and  Jews — many  of  rebel 
stock  who  had  bid  defiance  to  oppression  in  the  home¬ 
land.  Possibly,  there  were  non-Anglicans  begruding 
that  they  had  to  support  an  established  church,  and 
were  willing  to  aid  any  cause  which  might  free  them 
from  that  obligation.** 

Though  far  from  the  hot-bed  of  Rebellion,  a  bit 
of  that  hot-bed  had  been  transplanted  to  Georgia  soil — 
the  colony  of  St.  John’s.  'They  with  “Young  Georgia” 
formed  a  nucleous  around  which  rebel  spirits  might 
rally. 

It  is  evident  that  germs  of  discontent  and  rebellion 
were  not  wanting  in  the  colony.  The  stamp  act  trouble 
was  but  a  forerunner  of  a  greater  conflict  to  come, 
and  left  its  rancor  of  hate  here  as  elsewhere,  though  it 
caused  little  excitement  outside  of  Savannah  and  Sun- 
bury.**  Governor  Wright,  anticipating  trouble,  ordered 
out  his  army  and  had  the  stamps  taken  to  the  guard 
house.**  Stamp  collectors  disappeared,  but  the  shrewd 

tt.  Gorenior  Wrisht  in  hU  report  to  See.  Dmrtmouth  ipenki  of  118  poondl  u 
the  share  for  snpportlns  the  Chnreh  of  England  in  the  colony  as  well  as  two 
Schoolmasters,  CoQs.  Go.  Hitt.  Soe.,  Ill,  17011.  See  also,  Jones,  Hitt,  of  Ga., 
I.  446. 

84.  HowdI,  Hittcry  of  Gtorgia,  I.  828-880.“' 

86.  Proceedings  and  Minutes  of  Goeemor  and  Council,  CoL  Rte.  Go.,  IX,  488- 
489.  468-464.  Letter  to  See.  Conway,  quoted  In  Howell.  Hittory  of  Georgia, 
L  828-829. 
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old  governor  stole  a  march  on  the  opposition  by  using 
stamped  paper  for  clearing  seventy  vessels,  then  in 
port.26  In  the  days  when  rebel  forces  had  become 
supreme,  he  told  his  Majesty’s  government  that  failure 
to  deal  sternly  with  disobedience  in  those  critical  days 
of  sixty-five,  was  largely  responsible  for  defiance  and 
revolution  then.^^ 

On  June  26,  1774,  an  account  of  Boston’s  disposal 
of  the  tea  appeared  in  the  Georgia  Gazette,  and  on  June 
twenty-eight,  it  announced  the  passage  of  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  quoting  from  the  London  Gazette  that  England 
was  “to  discontinue  the  landing  and  discharging  of  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  at  the  town  and  within  the 
Harbour  of  Boston,’’** 

'The  Intolerable  Acts  following  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  Bostonians’  tea  party  and  other  overt  acts  on  their 
part,  caused  no  slight  stir  in  Georgia.  It  brought  forth 
the  call  published  in  the  Georgia  Gazette  on  July  20, 
1774,  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  twenty-seventh, 
at  the  Liberty  Pole  at  Tondee’s  tavern  in  Savannah, 
to  consider  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  British  Parliament 
in  regard  to  Boston,  the  acts  for  raising  a  revenue  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  also  what  constitu¬ 
tional  measures  might  be  taken  in  regard  to  the 
matter.** 

On  the  appointed  day,  Georgia’s  first  revolutionary 
body  assembled.  But  it  was  a  bad  beginning.  Only 
a  few  came,  mostly  from  the  lower  parishes,  Christ 
Church  and  St.  John’s.  The  farmers  and  hunters  of 
the  wooded  piedmont,  in  the  upper  and  interior 
parishes,  and  many  from  the  slaveholding  rice-coast 
were  not  represented.  With  so  few,  little  could  be 
done.  Letters  from  committees  of  correspondence  in 


26.  Proceeding*  and  Minntee  of  Governor  and  Coaneil.  CoL  Bee.  Go.,  QC. 
464-468. 

27.  Letter  to  Dartmouth.  August  24.  1774,  CoU*.  Go.  Hitt.  See.,  m,  181. 

28.  Georgia  Gaxttte,  Jan.  26,  1774,  quoted  in  Elfrida  DeBenne  Barrow  and 
Laura  Palmer  Bell,  Anekored  yesterdays,  66. 

29.  Call  quoted  in  Rev.  Ree.  Go.,  L  11.  This  was  signed  by  Noble  W.  Joneo, 
Arehib^d  Bulloch,  John  Houstoun,  and  George  Walton. 
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sister  colonies  were  read  and  a  group  of  thirty-one 
were  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions  defining  Geor¬ 
gia's  position.  John  Glen,  chairman  of  this  committee, 
was  requested  to  write  all  parishes,  inviting  them  to 
send  delegates  to  an  adjourned  meeting,  August  10, 
1774,  each  parish  choosing  as  many  representatives 
as  it  had  members  in  the  Commons  House  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.*® 

This  meeting  caused  Governor  Wright  no  little  con¬ 
cern.  He  watched  with  anxiety  the  signs  of  revolution 
and  immediately  summoned  his  Council.  To  demon¬ 
strate  that  he  would  brook  no  disloyalty  in  his  own 
camp,  he  at  once  took  steps  to  expel  one,  Jonathan 
Bryan,  who  had  been  present  at  the  Liberty  gathering 
in  July.  But  Bryan  did  not  wait  for  an  invitation  to  go ; 
he  presented  his  resignation.*^  The  result  of  the  council 
meeting  was  a  proclamation  denouncing  the  rebel 
meetings  as  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  punishable  by 
law.** 

But  threats  from  afar  meant  nothing  to  these  lovers 
of  freedom.  They  met  and,  though  many  districts  and 
parishes  were  not  represented,  drew  up  a  set  of  reso¬ 
lutions,  announcing  in  no  unmistakable  terms,  that 
while  they  owed  the  same  allegiance  to  the  Crown  as 
any  Britisher,  they  also  had  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities ;  that  the  right  of  petition  and  protest 
was  one  of  these.  Therefore,  they  wished  to  register 
their  disapproval  of  the  Intolerable  Acts,  and  make 
clear  that  they  intended  to  concur  in  every  way  with 
their  fellow  citizens  in  defending  their  rights.** 

Before  adjourning  they  appointed  a  committee  of 
correspondence  to  keep  in  touch  with  fellow  rebels 
elsewhere.** 

so.  Rm.  Rtc.  Go.,  I.  12.  Bcaolotiona  and  Glenn’a  letter  to  pariahee,  ibid., 
12-lS.  Jonea,  Hiiu  of  Go.,  U.  149. 

51.  Kev.  Roe.  Go.,  I.  lS-14. 

52.  Ibid.,  14>16.  Proclamation. 

SS.  Reaolntiona.  Rev.  Roe.  Go.,  I.  16-18,  alao  (looted  in  Barrow  and  BeB, 
Anekored  Yeetordoye,  66.  Sm  alao,  JZm.  Roe.  Go.,  I.  18.  19. 

S4.  Ibid.,  17. 
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The  friends  of  freedom  in  Georgia  were  deeply 
mortified  at  the  colony’s  apparent  luke-warmness  to 
the  cause.  To  have  their  province  unrepresented  in  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress®®  was  bad  enough,  but  to  have  her 
absent  when  the  first  Continental  Congress  met  was 
unbearable.®* 

That  venerable  body  had  stated  very  definitely  the 
rights  with  which  they  were  resolved  never  to  part,®’' 
and  had  banded  together  in  an  Association  of  non¬ 
importation,  non-exportation,  and  non-consumption, 
agreeing  to  have  “no  trade,  dealings,  and  intercourse” 
with  any  colony  outside  of  the  Association,  holding 
them  “unworthy  the  rights  of  freedom  and  inimical  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country.”®*  Moreover,  their  next- 
door  neighbor  South  Carolina,  declared  that  she  in¬ 
tended  to  have  no  more  dealings  with  such  an  “in¬ 
famous  colony.”®® 

Because  of  happenings  like  these  another  call  was 
published  for  a  provincial  congress  to  meet  January 
18,  1775,^®  but  again  the  response  was  unsatisfactory. 
Christ  Church  parish  elected  delegates,  as  did  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  but  only  forty-five  delegates,  representing  five 
of  the  twelve  parishes  assembled.*^ 

This  congress,  sitting  from  January  18,  to  January 
23,  was  not  only  a  minority  group  representing  less 
than  one-half  of  the  parishes,  but  even  some  of  those 
having  delegations  present,  had  placed  them  under 
restrictions.*®  In  spite  of  this,  two  important  steps  were 
taken:  delegates  were  appointed  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  Articles  of  Association  were  adopted. 

Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Archibald  Bulloch,  and 
John  Houstoun  were  designated  to  represent  the  pro¬ 
vince  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1775.  But  these  gentle- 

85.  Carl  Becker,  0«  the  Eve  o1  the  Rev^ution,  79. 

86.  William  McDonald.  Select  Chartere,  866. 

87.  /bid.,  866-860. 

88.  Ibid.,  862-866. 

89.  Reaolntions  of  General  Committee,  S.  C.,  Rev.  Ree.  Go.,  I.  67. 

40.  JZev.  Ree.  (ht.,  I.  42. 

41.  Jones,  Hitt  of  Go.,  n.  169:  Rev.  Ree.  Go.,  I,  18,  42. 
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men  declined  to  serve  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
unanimity  in  the  colony,  and  civil  war  might  be  pro¬ 
voked  should  any  overt  step  be  taken  by  any  one  fac¬ 
tion  ;  that  too  much  party  spirit  existed,  and  the  colony 
had  played  such  an  unworthy  part  that  only  censure 
could  be  expected.  Moreover,  they  could  pledge  their 
province  to  nothing,  for  they  would  be  representing 
a  mere  minority.  “Among  a  powerful  people,”  said 
they,  silence  represented  a  coward,  “but  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity  like  Savannah”  that  has  little  influence  one  way 
or  another  anjrway,  it  seemed  wiser  to  wait  until  party 
spirit  subsided.^* 

The  Articles  of  Association  prepared  by  them  dif¬ 
fered  in  two  essential  features  from  those  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Association.  Where  the  latter  forbade  im¬ 
portation  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  by  way 
of  these  after  December  1, 1775,  the  former  extended  it 
to  March  15,  1775  and  excepted  all  goods  for  the 
Indian  trade;  and  while  the  Continental  Association 
ordered  exportation  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
West  Indies  to  cease  after  September  10,  1775,  the 
provincial  continued  it  until  December  first.** 

It  was  recommended  that  all  parishes  appoint  com¬ 
mittees  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  offenders,  and 
tnat  names  of  such  be  published  in  the  Georgia  Gazette, 
and  all  dealings  with  them  be  severed.*® 

Every  nerve  was  strained  by  the  governor  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  maneuvers  of  the  rebels,  hired  agents  being 
sent  throughout  the  parishes  to  get  signers  to  papers 
protesting  against  them.*®  Such  protests  began  to  appear 
in  the  Georgia  Gazette  in  the  fall  of  1774 :  one  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Mathew’s  and  the  town  of  Ebenezer,*’^  one 
from  St.  George  and  the  town  of  Greensborough,** 

48.  Letter!  of  deleffktee  to  Provincial  ConBreas,  Rev.  Bee.  Go.,  L  66. 

44.  The  General  Aiaoeiation,  MacDonald,  Select  CKartere,  862-867.  The  Pro¬ 
vincial  Association,  Rev.  Ree.  Go.,  I,  48-47. 

46.  Rev.  Ree.  Go.,  I,  46-47. 

46.  /bid..  21.  So  easer  were  ther,  Candler  tells  us,  to  appear  in  the  majoritj 
that  names  of  minors  and  of  dead  people  were  added  to  the  lists. 

47.  Georgia  Gaeette.  Sept.  1.  1774. 

48.  /bid..  Sept.  28.  1774. 
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others  from  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Augusta,  Wrightsboro, 
Kyokee,  and  Broad  River  Settlements.*®  Approximate¬ 
ly  a  hundred  inhabitants  in  and  around  Savannah  as¬ 
sembled  and  voiced  their  sentiments  against  revolution¬ 
ary  gatherings :  “On  the  whole,’’  said  they,  “the  world 
will  judge  whether  the  meeting  of  August  tenth  held 
by  a  few  persons  in  a  Tavern,  with  doors  shut,  can, 
with  any  appearance  of  truth  or  decency,  be  called  a 
General  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Georgia.’’®® 
Thinking  to  temper  Ihe  deliberations  of  the  pro¬ 
vincials  if  not  to  prevent  their  sitting.  Governor  Wright, 
convened  the  colonial  legislature.  He  plead  with  them 
that  they  conform  to  law  and  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  led  astray,  plunging  their  province  into  a  turmoil 
which  might  spell  ruin.®^  The  response  of  the  Council 
was  all  that  could  be  expected,  but  not  so  that  of  the 
Commons.  That  body  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  set  of 
resolutions  in  which  they  recited  their  grievances,  both 
against  king  and  parliament  and  listed  their  rights.®^ 
But  a  watchful  governor  prevented  them  lending  a 
hand  to  the  rebels.  Provincial  congress,  realizing  that 
they  could  not  speak  for  the  province,  not  being  fully 
represented,  bethought  themselves  of  the  Commons, 
and  laid  their  articles  of  Association  before  that  body 
for  their  sanction.  This,  not  unwilling  group,  tried  in 
vain  to  get  the  council  to  cooperate,  and  failing  in  this, 
they  determined  to  act  alone,  but  the  governor  suspect¬ 
ing  their  intentions,  adjourned  the  legislature  until 
May  9,  1775.®* 

Interesting  and  unique  in  the  Revolutionary  annals 
of  Georgia,  is  the  “parish  congress’’  of  St.  John’s,  which 
also  assembled  on  January  18,  1775.  Not  only  was  it 
composed  of  most  radical  spirits,  but  so  earnest  were 

49.  (7«oriria  Gatette,  No.  STB.  Theae  extraeU  from  Uie  Giuetta  found  in  Rtv. 
RaCi  G<i*t  1.  18-87. 

60.  Georgia  Gocatte,  Sept.  7,  1774. 

61.  Cd.  Roe.  Go.,  xn.  416,  418-419 ;  Wright’i  AddrcM,  White,  Hift.  Code.  60-61. 

62.  Beeolutiona  of  Cconmona.  Roo.  Rac.  Gai.,  I.  48-64. 

68.  Lietter,  Goremor  Wri^t  to  See.  Dnitmouth,  Code.  Hiet.  See.  Go.,  m. 
196-198. 
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they  that  steps  were  taken  by  them  to  secede  and  cast 
their  lot  with  the  neighbor  state,  South  Carolina. 

Born  of  rebel  stock  these  “thrifty,  courageous, 
honest,  and  determined”  men  had  been  their  own  mas¬ 
ters  too  long  to  tolerate  domination  from  the  outside. 
They  were  of  Puritan  stock.  Their  forbears  had  in 
1630  emigrated  from  England  to  Dorchester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Laud  regime. 
Fifty  years  later,  they  came  to  South  Carolina,  and 
still  later  to  what  is  now  Liberty  County,  Georgia.  Here 
they  prospered.  So  much  so,  says  Jones,  that  they 
owned  one-third  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution.®^ 

Whether  due  to  an  innate  spirit  of  independence, 
a  feeling  of  superiority,  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  turn 
of  affairs,  is  not  clear,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  did  not  join  the  others  on  January  18,  1776,  but 
with  a  few  invited  representatives  from  St.  George 
and  St.  David  formed  a  congress  of  their  own.  To  the 
group  in  session  at  Savannah,  they  sent  word,  that 
St.  John’s  would  join  them,  provided  that  body  would 
conform  fully  to  the  wishes  of  Continental  Congress.*® 
The  response  was  unsatisfactory.  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  assured  them  that  they  would  be  welcome,  but 
as  to  the  other  matter,  agreeing  with  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  on  all  matters,  each  delegate  must  be  answerable 
to  his  constituents  and  to  his  own  conscience.®*  Not 
satisfied,  St.  John’s  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  committee  of  correspondence  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  ask  them  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  part 
of  their  province,  since  Georgia  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  sister  colonies  in  freedom’s  cause.®^ 

But  they  were  doomed  to  a  second  disappointment. 
South  Carolina  answered  that  while  she  deeply  sym- 

64.  Jones,  Hitt  of  Go.,  n.  167 :  Smith,  Hitt  of  Go.  €Htd  Go.  Ptoplt,  44-48. 

65.  Rev.  Ree.  Go.,  h  66. 

66.  Resolutions  of  Provineisl  Congress,  Rev.  Ree.  GO.,  I.  66-66. 

67.  Letter  to  Committee  of  Correspondence,  South  Csrolins.  Rev.  Ree.  Gs., 
I,  6B-61. 
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pathized  with  their  unhappy  situation  she  could  not 
accept  them,  for  they  came  under  the  fourteenth 
article  of  the  Association.®®  Foiled  again,  St.  John’s 
elected  Lyman  Hall  as  their  special  delegate  to  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  and  after  voting  fifty  pounds  and 
one  hundred-sixty  barrels  of  rice  to  Boston  sufferers, 
adjourned.  Thus  ended  this  parish  congress  and  this 
colonial  attempt  to  secede.®* 

July  4,  1775,  is  a  notable  day  in  Georgia  revolution¬ 
ary  annals,  for  on  that  day,  a  provincial  congress,  fully 
representative  of  the  colony  assembled.*®  In  a  remark¬ 
ably  short  time  it  assumed  control,  an  indication  that 
it  contained  men  of  leadership  and  power  of  organi¬ 
zation.  In  that  brief  session  from  July  fourth  to  August 
twentieth  it  organized,  electing  Archibald  Bulloch 
president,  appointed  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer, 
swung  the  laggard  colony  into  line  with  the  other 
twelve  to  resist  British  dominion,  approved  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Declaration  Of  Rights’’  and  the  “Association,’’  ap¬ 
pointed  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  and  two 
committees  for  enforcing  its  decisions  in  the  colony, 
recommended  to  every  town,  district,  and  parish  that 
enforcement  machinery  be  established,  sent  a  petition 
to  the  king  and  one  to  the  governor,  provided  for  a 
Council  of  Safety,  ordered  several  Pro-British  out  of 
the  province,  took  measures  to  meet  expenses  incurred, 
and  steps  for  re-assembling  another  congress  after  its 
own  adjournment. 

Their  first  act  after  organizing  was  to  request  their 
governor  to  proclaim  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer — 
prayer  that  both  countries  might  remain  “united,  vir¬ 
tuous,  free,  and  happy.’’  That  request  was  granted, 
but  his  Excellency  could  not  refrain  from  taking  the 

68.  Letter  from  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  Conunittee  of  St.  John’s,  £<«. 
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occasion  to  point  out  to  them,  that  they  were  doing 
things  for  which  there  was  no  law.«i  Two  days  instead 
of  one  was  observed  for  Continental  Congress  had 
also  designated  a  day  for  prayer. 

This  congress  adopted  all  recommendations  of 
Continental  Congress.  Moreover,  they  announced  that 
they  never  had  differed  from  their  sister  colonies  in  re¬ 
senting  the  acts  of  England,  but  only  in  the  mode  of 
securing  redress.  They  formed  a  provincial  Association 
binding  themselves  to  non-importation,  non-exporta¬ 
tion,  and  non-consumption,  and  while  they  insisted  on 
their  continued  loyalty  to  and  affection  for  the  Mother 
country,  they  declared  themselves  freemen  with  all 
the  natural  rights  of  Britons,  without  which  anything 
but  separation  would  be  intolerable.*^ 

Five  delegates  were  chosen  to  Continental  Congress 
and  instructed  to  ask  that  body  to  incorporate  Georgia 
in  the  United  Provinces  of  America,  also  to  pledge  her 
support  in  defense  of  violated  rights  of  the  nation.” 
The  cause  of  freedom  had  won.  Georgia  was  no  longer 
a  “defaulting  link,””  and  Washington  wrote  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  August  4, 1774 :  “The  accession  of  Georgia  to 
measures  of  Congress,  is  a  happy  event  and  must  give 
pleasure  to  every  friend  of  America.”” 

A  committee  of  intelligence  and  a  secret  vigilence 
committee  were  appointed  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  maneuvers  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  every  district  and  parish  appoint  similar  com¬ 
mittees  to  see  that  the  Associations,  local  and  conti¬ 
nental  were  enforced,  and  that  the  names  of  all  vio¬ 
lators  of  it  were  made  known.” 

61.  Ihid.  240. 

62.  Journal  Prorineial  Consrcaa,  ibid.,  I,  236-289. 
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Two  petitions  were  prepared — one  addressed  to  the 
king,  the  other  to  the  govenor.  In  the  former  they  set 
forth  their  grievances,  asserted  their  rights,  and  re¬ 
minded  His  Majesty  that  America  was  not  divided  but 
united  in  a  common  cause,  ending  with  a  plea  that 
troops  and  fleets  be  recalled,  justice  and  equity  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  prevail,  and  constitutional  principals  be  made 
the  basis  of  government.®^ 

Their  governor  was  informed  of  what  they  had 
done  and  why.  They  told  him  that  their  seemingly 
tardy  action  in  favoring  the  opposition  was  not  because 
they  considered  parliamentary  claims  just,  or  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  way  they  were  enforced ;  that  the  cause 
of  liberty  was  dear  to  their  hearts ;  and,  that  they  de¬ 
sired  reconciliation  but  on  the  basis  of  constitutional 
principles  only.®* 

A  general  tax  of  10,000  pounds  was  ordered  raised. 
As  occasion  demanded  certificates  signed  by  the  trea¬ 
surer  and  the  president  of  the  council  were  to  be  issued 
as  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debt,  those  refusing  to 
accept  it  were  to  be  considered  enemies  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.®® 

Pro-British  sentiments  were  strongly  frowned  on  by 
the  rebels.  Governor  Wright  claimed  that  many  really 
loyal  at  heart  were  forced  into  line  by  threats  of  con¬ 
fiscation  of  their  property  and  exile.  Thus  Dr.  Traill, 
a  prominent  physician,  was  ordered  out  of  the  colony 
for  refusing  to  sign  the  Association.’® 

A  Reverend  Haddon  Smith  who  failed  to  observe 
the  special  days  set  aside  for  fasting  and  prayer,  was 
politely  told  to  betake  himself  elsewhere.’^  Outspoken 
sympathy  for  the  British  cause  was  handled  less 
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leniently.  John  Hopkins,  a  pilot,  had  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  by  his  utterances  in  favor  of  England.  A  com¬ 
mittee  stripped  him  of  his  shirt  and  jacket,  applied 
tar  and  feathers,  and  then  proceeded  to  haul  him  up 
and  down  the  streets  of  Savannah  in  a  cart,  threatening 
to  hang  him  to  the  Liberty  tree,  unless  he  swore  “Dam¬ 
nation  to  all  Tories  and  Success  to  American  Liberty.” 
Moreover  they  declared  they  would  not  stop  until  they 
had  thus  treated  all  Tories.’* 

Before  they  adjourned  yet  another  bit  of  revolution¬ 
ary  machinery  was  created, — a  committee  of  safety 
composed  of  fourteen  members,’*  clothed  with  full 
power  to  meet  any  emergency  whatsoever.  It  was  up 
to  them  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  opposition, 
discover  where  danger  lurked  and  nip  it  in  the  bud. 
It  was  their  duty  to  inform  local  councils,  committees, 
and  Continental  Congress  as  to  what  was  going  on  in 
the  colony.  They  must  plan  for  the  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  attend  to  all  things  needing  attention,  and 
call  congress  into  session  if  emergency  demanded  it. 

Things  happened  in  those  memorable  days  of  the 
Council’s  regime.  Royal  forces  were  fast  losing  ground. 
Already  the  governor’s  legislative  body  was  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  the  Council  of  Safety  was  destined  to  wipe 
out  the  last  vestiges  of  royal  executive  and  judicial 
power  in  the  colony. 

Governor  Wright  had  adjourned  the  colonial  legis¬ 
lature  to  May  9,  1775,’*  but  the  day  of  meeting  found 
no  quorum  present.  Further  adjournment  to  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  the  fifteenth  met  with  no  better  success. 
Having  heard  that  the  members  did  not  intend  to  form 
a  House  his  Excellency  postponed  the  meeting  until 
November  9,  1775,  but  by  that  time  the  king’s  power 
had  been  swept  away  and  rebel  forces  ruled.’® 
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British  officials  felt  the  control  slipping  from  their 
hands  but  were  powerless.  Early  in  the  struggle  Gover¬ 
nor  Wright  had  been  hopeful  of  quelling  the  revolt,  and 
appealed  to  the  king’s  government  to  either  heal  the 
breach,  or  to  strengthen  his  hands  that  he  might  curb 
disobedience  before  it  became  too  strong,’* — a  fact  of 
which  he  does  not  fail  to  remind  them  latter.”  But  all 
through  the  summer  of  1775,  the  brave  old  loyalist  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  disgusted  with  the  turn  of  affairs. 
He  felt  himself  a  mere  figurehead,  “beholding,  report¬ 
ing  and  criticising,”  without  power  to  stay  the  onward 
march  of  affairs. 

That  respect  for  royal  government  was  waning, 
was  demonstrated  early  in  June,  1776,  when  in  con¬ 
formity  with  an  old  custom,  the  governor  issued  orders 
for  firing  of  military  salutes  on  the  king’s  birthday. 
Some  one  spiked  the  cannon  on  the  bay,  dismounted, 
and  rolled  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  bluff,  so  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  they  were  restored  in  time  for 
the  celebration.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Liberty 
boys  drank  a  toast  not  only  to  “His  Majesty”  but  also 
to  “American  Liberty,”’* 

To  the  governor  it  was  a  most  disagreeable  situ¬ 
ation.  “These  almost  Daily  Occurences  are  TOO 
MUCH,  my  Lord,”’*  he  writes  in  September,  1776.  He 
states  that  the  government  is  totally  annihilated,  as¬ 
sumed  by  congresses,  councils,  and  committees.**  Again 
in  October  he  says :  “The  Poison  has  infected  the  whole 
Province,  and  neither  Law,  Government,  or  Regular 
Authority  have  any  Weight  or  are  at  all  attended  to.”*^ 
He  began  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his 
officials.  In  a  letter  to  Dartmouth  on  September  23, 1775, 

76.  Jamc*  Haberatuun’s  letter  to  Clark  and  MiUlKan.  April  7,  1776,  CoUa.  Go. 
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he  writes:  “there  is  not  the  least  means  of  Protection, 
Support,  or  even  Personal  Safety.’’**  And  again  in 
November:  “all  my  Letters  to  your  Lordship  from  the 
beginning  of  June,  have  been  filled  with  the  accounts 
of  Criminal  Facts,  and  Offences,  Committed  from  time 
to  time  since  then.’’** 

On  January  the  third,  he  complains:  “no  Troops, 
no  Orders,  or  Instructions,  and  a  Wild  Multitude 
gathering  fast,  what  can  any  Man  do  in  such  a  Situ¬ 
ation  ?’’*< 

When  word  reached  him  that  General  Gage  was 
sending  a  hundred  men  to  his  aid,  he  declares  no  less 
than  five-hundred  would  now  be  needed.**  But  the 
intolerable  situation  was  soon  to  be  over. 

Feeling  that  necessity  demanded  it,  the  Council  of 
Safety  purged  the  army  of  royal  sympathizers  by 
having  only  such  officers  elected  as  were  willing  to 
sign  the  Association, — a  fact  deeply  resented  by  royal 
officers  and  governor  alike,  for  they  felt  that  the  men 
deprived  of  their  command  were  guilty  of  no  offense 
except  that  of  loyalty  to  a  legally  established  govern¬ 
ment.** 

On  October  tenth,  the  spirit  of  rebellion  invaded  the 
courts.  Several  jurors  refused  to  be  sworn,  their  inten¬ 
tion  being  to  prevent  the  courts  from  sitting,*''  but  the 
plan  was  abandoned.  In  vain,  the  chief  justice  tried 
to  maintain  his  authority.**  On  November  thirtieth, 
attorneys  at  law  were  notified  that  the  royal  courts 
would  be  closed. 

In  January,  1776,  the  governor  and  his  council  were 
notified  that  they  must  hold  no  communication  with 
his  Majesty’s  ships  lying  in  the  harbor.**  'Their  arrest 
soon  followed. 

82.  Itrid..  Sept.  28.  1775,  p.  218. 

88.  tbid.,  Nov.  16.  1776.  p.  221. 

84.  Ibid.,  Jan.  8.  1776.  p.  280. 

86.  Rmt.  Rtc.  Gn..  XII.  420;  Letter  of  Wrl|^  to  See.  Dart  month.  Jane  IT. 

1776.  CM*.  Ga.  HigL  So*.,  m.  187. 

86.  Roo.  Roe.  Ga..  XU.  421-428.  426.  426-488. 

87.  IjMer  to  See.  Dartmooth.  Oet.  14.  1776.  CM*.  Ga.  Hitt.  See.,  m.  216-817. 

88.  Ibid.,  letter  to  See.  Dartmouth.  Dee.  0.  1776.  228-224. 

89.  llinntea  of  the  Council  of  Safety.  Reo.  Roe.  Ga.,  I.  108 
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Provincial  Congress  assembled  again  on  January 
20,  1776.®®  Among  the  correspondence  turned  over 
to  them  was  an  address  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
wherein  they  assured  the  king  of  their  support  in  crush- 
in  the  American  rebels.  The  ire  of  Congress  was 
aroused  and  they  immediately  issued  orders  for  the 
governor’s  and  his  officials’  arrest.®^ 

Inside  of  four  weeks  Governor  Wright  escaped  to 
the  royal  ship,  Scarborough,  whence  he  appealed  to  the 
provincials  to  submit  and  be  forgiven  before  it  was  too 
late.  His  Majesty’s  forces,  he  told  them,  were  not 
hostile.  'They  wished  only  to  have  friendly  intercourse 
with  them  and  secure  provisions.®®  How  friendly  was 
later  demonstrated,  when,  after  Congress  adjourned, 
they  attempted  to  force  their  way  to  Savannah  and 
failed.®* 

By  March,  1776,  grim  war  stared  the  provincials 
in  the  face.  Yet  loyal  to  the  cause,  and  doggedly  de¬ 
termined  to  assist  the  enemy  in  no  way,  whatsoever,  the 
people  of  Savannah  agreed  to  bum  their  possessions 
rather  than  let  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy .®< 
Congress  adjourned  to  Augusta  and  took  steps  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  law  in  this  period  of  confusion. 

Since  many  officers  had  fled  and  those  remaining 
knew  not  to  what  extent,  they,  chosen  under  the  old 
regime  had  authority  to  act,  a  temporary  government 
was  devised  on  April  15,  1776. 

This  consisted  of  a  president  who  was  also  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  and  a  privy  council,  of  which  the 
council  of  safety  and  the  continental  delegates  were 
members.  The  president  was  to  appoint  officers  for 
the  parishes  and  have  full  executive  power,  but  only 
by  and  with  the  advise  of  his  privy  council. 

90.  Rev.  Ree.  Go.,  I,  268.  This  congrress  hsid  been  provided  for  by  the  one 
which  expired  on  Aus.  10,  1775.  See  minutes  of  Provincial  Congrress,  White, 
Hist.  Coib.,  79. 

91.  Rev.  Ree.  Go.,  I,  268. 

92.  Address  to  Provincials,  Rev.  Ree.  Go.,  I,  269-272. 

93.  Letter  from  Council  of  Safety  in  Georgia  to  Council  of  Safety  in  South 
Carolina,  White  Hitt.  CoUt.,  88-89. 

94.  Proceedingri  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  White,  Hist.  CoUi.,  87-88. 
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Justice  was  to  be  administered  by  a  chief  justice, 
two  assistant  judges,  an  attorney  general,  a  provost 
marshal,  and  a  clerk  of  court  sessions, — all  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  provincial  congress  and  serve  during  their 
pleasure. 

The  latter  body  remained  the  law-making  body, 
but  all  former  laws  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  new 
conditions  were  kept.®® 

Archibald  Bulloch  had  just  been  chosen  president 
of  this  new  government,  when  the  news  came  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  passed  by  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress.  John  Hancock  sent  a  copy  directly 
to  Bulloch  who  proceeded  to  read  it  to  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress,  and  to  the  people  in  the  Trustees’  Garden,  in  the 
Public  Square,  and  at  the  Liberty  Pole.®* 

The  Liberty  folk  were  jubilant.  No  longer  was 
Georgia  a  laggard  colony  in  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
her  delegates  had  been  among  the  first  to  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.®’  They  proceeded  to  cele¬ 
brate,  drinking  a  toast  to  the  “Free  and  Independent 
States  of  America,”  consigning  the  remains  of  king 
George  to  the  grave,  and  pronouncing  a  funeral  oration 
over  him  to  the  effect  that  they  “commit  his  political 
existence  to  the  ground,  . .  .  corruption  to  corruption — 
tyranny  to  the  grave  .  .  .  and  oppression  to  eternal 
infamy.”®* 

Busy  subduing  the  rebels  farther  north,  the  Red 
Coats  paid  little  attention  to  this  weak  colony  on  the 
outskirts  of  British  dominions  in  America  during  1775, 
1776,  and  1777,  so  her  people  turned  their  attention 
to  perfecting  the  new  government. 

President  Bulloch  ordered  the  parishes  and  districts 
to  elect  delegates  for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Savan¬ 
nah  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  1776,  “when  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  government  and 

96.  Tempormry  Constitotion,  lUv.  Ree.  Go.,  I.  274>277 ;  White,  HiH.  Cob.,  97-98. 

96.  Rev.  Ree.  Go.,  I,  280. 

97.  Voted  for  it  on  Juiy  1.  1776,  Madieon  Paper*,  L  17. 

98.  Quoted  in  Barrow  and  Beii,  Anchored  Ye^erdaye,  70. 
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the  welfare  of  the  state”  were  to  be  considered.®*  This 
convention,  sitting  from  the  appointed  time  to  February 
fifth  gave  Georgia  her  first  Constitution. 

Three  governmental  departments  were  established. 
The  legislative,  chosen  annually  from  the  counties  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  was  called  the  House  of 
the  Assembly.  It  was  to  make  laws  and  appoint  the  gover¬ 
nor,  members  of  the  executive  council,  and  delegates 
to  Continental  Congress.  Clergymen  were  barred,  but 
others  were  eligible  for  membership,  provided  they 
owned  150  acres  of  land,  or  250  pounds  sterling  and 
had  resided  twelve  months  in  the  state  and  three  in 
the  county. 

The  governor  and  the  council  constituted  the  execu¬ 
tive.  The  former  chosen  annually  by  the  legislature, 
must  have  lived  three  years  in  the  state,  and  must  hold 
no  other  office  of  honor  or  trust.  He  was  to  exercise 
all  administrative  powers,  except  that  of  pardon,  was 
commander-in-chief  of  state  military  and  naval  forces, 
and  with  the  advise  of  the  council  must  call  special 
sessions  of  the  legislature  if  needed,  and  fill  vacancies. 

The  Council,  composed  of  two  from  each  county, 
was  the  governor’s  advisory  body,  and  reviewed  all 
laws  of  the  Assembly,  suggesting  amendments  if  neces¬ 
sary.  In  case  of  absence  or  disability  of  the  governor 
they  must  serve  in  his  place. 

The  judiciary  was  to  consist  of  a  superior  court  for 
each  county,  to  try  all  important  cases,  such  as  breach 
of  peace,  felony,  and  murder;  and  courts  of  conscience, 
having  jurisdiction  over  cases  not  above  ten  pounds. 

Suffrage  was  limited  to  male  tax  payers  twenty-one 
years  old,  who  had  lived  six  months  in  the  state,  and 
possessed  property  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  any  one 
neglecting  this  duty  being  fined  five  pounds  unless  he 
presented  a  reasonable  excuse. 


99.  Proelamatiom,  Sev.  Rtc.  Go.,  I.  280-281. 
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Officers  of  the  county  were  to  be  elected  annually, 
except  the  register  of  probates  and  justices  of  peace, 
who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  legislature. 

No  special  bill  of  rights  was  incorporated  in  the 
constitution,  but  such  personal  rights  as  freedom  from 
excessive  bails  and  fines,  religious  toleration,  freedom 
of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  and  others  were  provided 
for.^®® 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  put  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  into  operation.  By  May  8,  1777,  the  General 
Assembly  met  and  elected  Noble  Wimberly  Jones, 
speaker  of  the  House,  Samuel  Stirk,  secretary,  and 
John  Adam  Treutlin  as  the  first  governor  of  the  new 
state.^®^ 

A  law  passed  on  June  7,  1777,  declared  the  con¬ 
stitution  **to  be  the  rule  and  government  of  this  state 
.  .  .  and  the  same  shall  ...  be  in  full  power  and  effect 
...  as  if  said  territory  were  an  independent  state  at 
the  time  of  making  and  passing  such  a  law.”^®2 

Georgia  had  passed  from  colony  to  commonwealth. 
The  Empire  State  of  the  South  had  emerged. 


100.  Constitution  of  1777,  Rev.  Ree.  Go.,  I.  282-297. 

101.  Barrow  and  B«U,  Anchored  Yeeterdaye,  70-71. 

102.  Marbury  and  Crawford,  Digeet  of  the  Lavm  of  Georgia,  400-401. 


THE  YAZOO  LAND  FRAUD 


By  William  Estill  Heath 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  brief  review  of  the 
gigantic  Yazoo  Fraud  to  discuss  fully  all  the  great 
principles  and  problems  of  government  that  became 
involved.  Some  facts  will  be  merely  mentioned;  but 
the  several  treaties  through  which  Georgia  obtained 
her  title  to  the  Yazoo  Land  will  be  specified;  the 
boundaries  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  these  treaties 
will  be  set  out;  the  history  of  the  sale  and  of  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  people  to  it  will  be  reviewed ;  the  national 
and  state  problems  that  arose  will  be  shown;  and  the 
ultimate  extent  it  reached  before  its  final  settlement 
will  be  stated. 

Hardly  a  generation  passes  that  Joes  not  witness 
a  great  fraud  practiced  on  the  public,  but  only  a  few 
of  the  next  generation  know  or  care  much  about  it. 
The  oil  scandal  which  only  a  few  years  ago  fiared  be¬ 
fore  the  public  from  the  headlines  of  newspapers  will 
probably  go  the  way  of  its  predecessors  and  be  over¬ 
looked  or  merely  mentioned  by  historians  of  the  next 
generation.  However,  huge  as  it  was,  and  involving 
as  it  did  leading  statesmen  as  well  as  leading  party 
issues,  it  did  not  so  vitally  affect  the  government  as 
did  the  subject  of  this  review,  the  Yazoo  Fraud,  which 
is  little  known  to  historical  students  to-day. 

Coming  as  it  did  so  soon  after  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  was  established,  before  the  Supreme  Court  was 
recognized  as  the  arbiter  of  all  legal  questions,  and 
when  strong  divergent  opinions  were  held  about  the 
rights  of  states  under  the  National  Government,  it 
aroused  the  interest  of  all  classes  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  involved  rights  of  individual  states  as  contrasted 
with  the  Federal  state,  and  also  the  rights  of  the 
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Indians  under  these  states,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
foreign  settlers  to  the  soil,  and  it  puzzled  the  greatest 
statesmen,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
internal  policies  of  our  country  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

The  great  questions  involved  were  agitated  before 
the  country  during  the  administrations  of  the  first  five 
presidents,  and  all  of  these  presidents  were  in  their 
graves  before  the  last  problem  that  grew  out  of  the 
sale  was  settled,  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from 
Georgia.  These  questions  reached  our  courts  of  law, 
our  congressional  halls,  our  legislative  assemblies,  our 
cabinets,  and  affected  every  public  interest. 

In  order  to  understand  how  a  sale  of  land  could 
involve  so  many  public  interests,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  events  which  led  to  this  sale.  The  line  of  events 
is  long,  but  the  two  important  questions  in  1789  were 
Georgia’s  right  to  the  title  of  the  land,  and  the  extent 
of  the  boundary.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
these  questions  of  titles  and  boundaries  were  disputed, 
but  not  until  1783  was  Georgia  one  of  the  disputants. 
England  and  Spain  claimed  the  land  on  the  ground  of 
original  discovery,  and  in  1604  a  vain  effort  was  made 
to  settle  this  claim.  However,  in  1663  Charles  U 
granted  in  his  first  charter  to  the  Elarl  of  Clarendon 
and  seven  others,  all  the  province  called  “Carolina” 
between  36  degrees  and  31  degrees  northern  latitude, 
and  extending  westward  in  direct  line  as  far  as  the 
South  Seas.  In  1665  the  King  fixed  the  southern 
boundary  line  at  29  degrees.^ 

No  more  was  heard  of  the  boundary  until  1729 
when  the  land  to  29  degrees  North  latitude  was  re¬ 
invested  in  the  crown.  In  1732  the  crown  granted  for 
establishing  the  colony  of  Georgia  a  tract  of  land  in 
Carolina  having  as  it  Northern  and  Southern  bound- 
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aries  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  rivers,  respectively, 
and  extending  from  the  heads  of  those  rivers  westward 
to  the  South  Sea. 

In  1752  Georgia  became  a  Royal  Colony,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  king  the  charter  under  which  this 
grant  was  made.  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  England  in 
1763,  and  two  years  later  it  was  divided  into  East  and 
West  Florida.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of 
Georgia  was  then  extended  over  the  territory  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Southern  branch  at  the  Altamaha  and  the 
Northern  boundary  of  Florida,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Western  boundary  of  Georgia  was  established  in 
the  middle  of  the  Mississippi  River.*  These  were  the 
boundaries  Great  Britain  recognized  as  belonging  to 
Georgia  in  the  treaty  of  1783.*  They  were  Georgia’s 
greatest  claim  to  the  Western  lands.  In  the  same  year, 
1783,  the  Georgia  Legislature  made  provisions  for 
opening  a  land  office,  and  defined  the  state  boundaries 
as  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  along 
the  north  side  thereof  to  its  source,  from  thence,  in 
due  west  course  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  down 
said  stream  to  latitude  31  degrees  North,  from  thence 
in  a  due  East  course  to  the  River  Apalachicola  or 
Chatahoochee  and  from  where  the  Chatahoochee  and 
Flint  rivers  meet,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  source  of  the 
southernmost  stream  of  the  St.  Mary  and  along  the 
course  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  South  Carolina  claimed 
the  land  between  the  Altamaha^  and  the  St.  Mary 
because  it  was  not  originally  included  in  that  part  of 
Carolina  which  was  erected  into  the  province  of  Geor¬ 
gia;  but  at  a  convention  held  in  Beaufort  in  1787  she 
relinquished  her  claim  and  left  Georgia  in  possession 
of  the  land. 

t.  American  State  Paper*,  PMie  Land*,  I.  >6. 

S.  W.  B.  Stevena.  Hietarp  o/  Georgia  (PhUaddphlA.  1869).  n.  461. 

4.  American  State  Paper*,  PMie  Land*,  I,  100.  In  hU  hiitory  of  Gcorfcia. 
Steyena  apelled  thia  word  "Alatamaha."  In  Webater’a  Dictionary  it  ia  apdied 
*•  Altamaha.” 
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Thus  Georgia  had  proof  of  her  claims:  In  the 
cession  of  Florida  to  England  by  Spain;  in  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  1763  for  creating  East  and  West  Florida 
and  for  extending  the  southern  boundary  of  Georgia; 
in  the  new  commission  to  Governor  Wright  in  1764; 
in  the  second  and  ninth  articles  of  Confederation  and 
Perpetual  Union,  1781;  in  the  treaty  with  England, 
1783;  and  in  the  third  article  of  the  convention  at 
Beaufort  in  1787.  Also  she  had  proof  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  claims  by  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
official  intercourse  with  Georgia,  in  the  instructions 
given  its  treaty  making  commissioners  and  in  several 
acts  of  Congress.®  However,  only  a  few  knew  of  these 
proofs,  and  many  feared  Spain  would  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  part  of  this  territory. 

Georgia  being  thus  assured  of  her  rights  to  this 
land  began  making  plans  for  disposing  of  it.  Before 
the  convention  of  Beaufort,  she  had  erected  a  large 
tract  into  Bourbon  County  and  appointed  civil  and 
judicial  officers  for  it,  but  intervention  of  Spanish 
claimants  and  other  settlers  caused  her  in  February, 
1788  to  repeal  the  act  creating  the  county.* 

The  question  of  disposing  of  wild  land  had  now  be¬ 
come  one  of  interest  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
was  much  discussed  in  the  convention  for  drawing  up 
the  articles  of  confederation.  Several  of  the  states  did 
not  have  any  vacant  land  and  proposed  that  those 
which  did  should  surrender  it  to  the  United  States 
Government  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be  used  as 
a  common  fund.  Some  of  the  states  accordingly  sur¬ 
rendered  their  land,  but  Georgia  having  spent  a  large 
amount  on  quieting  the  Indians  was  not  willing  to 
make  an  unconditional  surrender  of  all  her  land.  In 
1788  she  offered  to  sell  to  Congress  a  strip  140  miles 

5.  Stcrena,  Hittory  of  Gooraia,  U,  461.  For  Ui«  trcoUca  In  fnll  mc,  Amorioam 

StaU  Papon.  Pablie  Lanio,  I.  64.  100,  126. 

6.  Ibid.,  100;  Stereni,  Hiotory  of  Goorgia,  II.  462. 
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wide  and  stretching  from  the  Chatahoochee  to  the 
Mississippi  River  on  condition  that  she  be  paid  $171,- 
428.45  which  was  the  cost  of  quieting  the  Indians,  and 
a  large  part  of  which  was  still  outstanding  in  bills  of 
credit  of  the  state.  She  also  specified  that  Congress 
should  confirm  her  claim  to  all  the  other  land  within 
her  boundary.  This  offer  Congress  rejected,  but  agreed 
to  accept  the  terms  if  the  conditions  were  properly 
modified  and  all  the  lands  west  of  a  line  based  on  the 
Chatahoochee  were  included.  Georgia  refused  to  make 
these  modifications  and  let  the  matter  drop.’ 

Fever  of  land  speculation  was  running  wild  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  Georgia  was  not 
destined  to  long  occupy  her  lands  unmolested  by 
scheming  and  corrupt  purchasers. 

The  first  effort  to  get  the  land  was  made  by  a  com¬ 
pany  known  as  the  “Combined  Society.”  Some  very 
prominent  men  were  connected  with  the  scheme ;  they 
were  pledged  to  secrecy  and  their  plan  was  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  large  tract  of  land  and  establish  a  sort  of 
Western  Empire.®  However,  the  secret  was  not  kept 
and  the  plan  failed.  This  scheme  was  important  only 
because  of  the  influence  it  exerted  in  leading  to  the 
later  sales.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  “Combined 
Society”  began  making  other  plans.  Corrupt  and  in¬ 
fluential  schemers  were  chosen  to  secure  from  the  legis¬ 
lature  a  large  tract  of  land  at  a  very  small  cost.  A  man 
called  Thomas  Washington,  but  whose  real  name  was 
Walsh,  aided  by  a  corrupt  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  named  Sullivan  succeeded  in  organizing  the 
Virginia  Yazoo,  the  South  Carolina  Yazoo,  and  the 
Tennessee  Yazoo  companies.®  By  impressing  the  legis¬ 
lators  with  the  importance  of  selling  part  of  the  vacant 
land  and  applying  the  proceeds  to  paying  off  the  state 
debt,  and  paying  the  soldiers,  the  schemers  were  able 
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to  get  a  bill  through  the  legislature  for  the  sale  of  about 
20,000,000  acres  for  $207,000.  Patrick  Henry  and 
several  other  prominent  leaders  became  shareholders 
in  the  companies.  The  terms  required  a  small  cash 
payment,  and  other  payments  extending  over  a  period 
of  two  years,  but  if  the  last  payment  was  not  made  at 
the  end  of  two  years  the  land  was  again  to  become 
the  property  of  the  state.^®  Investigation  failed  to  re¬ 
veal  a  case  of  bribery,  but  several  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  shareholders. 

The  sale  was  much  disliked  throughout  Georgia 
and  became  a  state  issue  in  the  election  the  next  year. 
The  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  the  legislature 
were  opposed  to  the  sale  and  as  the  payments  were 
offered  in  paper  money,  Georgia  refused  them  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  again  declared  her  right  to  the 
land.  Provisions  were  made  for  repaying  at  the  trea¬ 
sury  the  money  that  had  been  paid  for  the  land.  The 
Virginia  Company  accepted  the  money,  but  members 
of  the  South  Carolina  Company  persisted  in  their  effort 
to  get  the  land.*^  A  case  was  brought  against  the  State 
of  Georgia  but  the  ratification  of  the  eleventh  amend¬ 
ment,  which  made  a  state  non-suable  by  individuals 
of  another  state  ended  the  suit. 

Meanwhile  the  sale  of  1789  had  started  Georgians 
to  thinking  about  their  right  to  the  land.  To  the  most 
of  them  the  Yazoo  country  was  a  large  tract  of  un¬ 
settled  land  west  of  the  Chatahoochee  River,  but  how 
far  west  no  one  knew ;  its  location  and  size  was  as  in¬ 
definite  to  them  as  the  South  Seas.  However  indefinite 
the  land  seemed  to  them  they  had  definite  but  varying 
ideas  about  their  rights  to  it.  Some  felt  that  part  of  the 
land  should  be  apportioned  among  the  soldiers  and 
part  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  paying  off  the 
state  debt.  Others  felt  that  it  belonged  to  those  who 
fought  for  it  not  collectively,  but  individually.  In  this 
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period  when  the  theory  of  individual  rights  prevailed 
nothing  was  more  obnoxious  to  them  than  to  have  a 
Western  Empire  composed  of  aristocratic  members 
erected  from  their  own  land,  and  many  felt  that 
another  sale  would  undermine  the  principles  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  General  Elijah  Clarke  acting  on 
the  theory  that  the  land  belonged  to  those  who  had 
won  it,  and  feeling  that  individuals  should  settle  some 
of  their  problems  without  intervention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  moved  with  a  large  number  men  into  the 
Indian  lands  without  permission  of  either  state  or 
national  government.  But  both  state  and  national 
governments  interfered  with  his  theory  of  individual 
rights  and  forced  him  to  return  to  his  former  home.^* 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  South  Carolina 
Yazoo  Company  persisted  in  their  efforts  to  get  the 
land.  But  Walsh  the  instigator  of  the  sale  of  1789  had 
been  arrested  and  tried  for  fogery  in  South  Carolina, 
and  hanged  in  Charleston  in  1792.“  Other  schemers 
were  then  employed,  and  a  deep  seated  plot  was  laid 
to  corrupt  the  legislature  of  Georgia.  The  plot  involved 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  Pennsylvania, 
judge  of  a  district  court  of  Georgia,  and  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Georgia.  They  flocked  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  halls  in  Augusta,  and  by  bribing,  threatening, 
and  persuading  the  members  succeeding  in  getting  a 
bill  through  the  legislature  for  the  sale  to  four  com¬ 
panies  of  about  35,000,000  acres  for  $500,000.“  Gover¬ 
nor  George  Matthews  refused  to  sign  the  bill  and  stated 
his  reasons  in  very  strong  language.  The  schemers 
somewhat  modified  their  offer,  and  obtained  his  con¬ 
sent  to  the  bill.  The  secretary  of  Governor  Matthews 
opposed  the  sale  and  dipped  the  Governor’s  pen  in  oil 
so  it  would  not  write.  He  hoped  the  Governor  would 
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accept  the  failure  of  the  pen  to  write  as  a  bad  omen, 
and  would  refuse  to  sign  the  bill,  but  after  several 
vain  efforts  to  write  his  name  he  ordered  a  new  pen  to 
be  made,  and  January  7,  1795  signed  the  contract  by 
which  more  than  35,000,000  acres  were  sold  for  less 
than^  two  cents  an  acre."  An  offer  of  $800,000  made 
on  more  favorable  terms  was  rejected.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  except  one  who  voted  for  the  sale  had  shares  in 
the  companies." 

News  of  the  sale  caused  perhaps  the  wildest  scenes 
ever  witnessed  in  Georgia.  Crowds  brought  ropes  to 
hang  the  members  who  had  betrayed  them.  Only  the 
influence  of  the  minority  who  opposed  the  sale  was 
able  to  prevent  actual  bloodshed.  The  assembly  ad¬ 
journed  in  confusion  and  the  members  who  voted  for 
the  sale  fled  to  other  states  or  concealed  themselves  in 
their  own  counties.  One  state  senator  who  fled  was 
followed  and  murdered  in  South  Carolina."  As  soon 
as  he  was  informed  of  the  sale.  President  Washington 
sent  copies  to  Congress  stating  that  it  was  worthy  of 
deep  consideration." 

The  purchasers  travelled  faster  than  the  news,  and 
sold  shares  as  they  went.  Many  people  living  in  New 
England  not  knowing  of  the  fraud  practiced  to  get 
the  land,  purchased  a  large  number  of  shares. 

Meanwhile  in  Georgia  excitement  continued. 
Society  was  upset;  the  only  issue  was  the  Yazoo  sale; 
leaders  who  favored  the  sale  were  ostracized;  mediocre 
men  who  opposed  the  sale  became  leaders;  friends 
became  enemies  and  many  disputes  received  their 
final  settlement  on  the  duelling  field.  Senator  James 
Jackson  who  opposed  the  sale,  and  who  refused  to  be 
bribed  even  with  500,000  acres,  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  and  was  elected  a  state  repre- 
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sentative  from  Chatham  County.^®  Every  man  elected 
came  pledged  to  support  a  bill  for  rescinding  the  sale. 

Although  the  question  of  a  subsequent  legislature 
rescinding  the  act  of  a  previous  one  was  new,  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  worked  with  General  Jackson  saw  the 
issues  involved  and  attempted  to  discredit  the  claims 
of  the  grantees  by  a  declaration  of  their  corrupt  prac¬ 
tice  and  forestall  their  efforts  by  an  assertion  of  state 
sovereignty.  They  regarded  the  act  by  which  the 
sale  was  made  as  illegal,  dishonorable  to  the  state, 
and  repugnant  to  the  constitution  in  that  it  pretended 
to  grant  monopolies  and  establish  an  aristocracy  which 
if  permitted  would  overthrow  the  democratic  form  of 
government.  They  stated  in  the  act  that  whereas  the 
free  citizens  of  this  state  are  essentially  the  source  of 
the  sovereignty  thereof — and  whereas  the  will  or  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  good  people  of  this  state  is  the  only 
existing  legal  authority  derived  from  the  source  of 
sovereignty — and  whereas  for  various  reasons  stated 
the  “usurped  act”  of  the  Yazoo  sale  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  be  it  enacted  that  the  said  “usurped  act” — is 
hereby  declared  void.®®  Provisions  were  then  made 
for  repayment  at  the  treasury  of  the  amounts  paid  by 
the  purchasers. 

The  legislature  began  making  preparation  for 
publicly  burning  the  act  which  created  the  sale.  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1796  was  the  day  set.  On  that  morning 
people  came  from  all  parts  of  the  state  to  Louisville, 
the  Capital.  A  fire  was  kindled,  the  president  of  the 
senate  examined  the  act,  passed  it  to  the  speaker  of 
the  house  who  read  it  and  passed  it  to  the  clerk  who 
handed  it  to  the  door-keeper,  who  committed  it  to  the 
flames.  Tradition  says  that  the  fire  was  drawn  from 
heaven  by  means  of  a  sun  glass  in  order  to  make  the 
scene  more  impressive.®^ 
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The  New  England  purchasers  did  not  understand 
the  wild  demonstrations  in  Georgia,  and  when  they 
learned  that  the  subsequent  legislature  had  declared 
the  sale  null  and  void  they  sounded  their  dislike 
through  Abraham  Bishop  in  these  words:  “The  in¬ 
dignation  of  an  incensed  public  is  fast  gathering  over 
you  [Georgians]  who  have  sat  for  this  picture.  The 
advocates  of  your  impostures  begin  to  discover  that 
they  have  been  led  to  abet  measures  which  they  abhor. 
The  means  of  paying  fees  are  nearly  exhausted;  the 
funds  to  which  you  look  for  help  will  prove  as  deceitful 
as  the  eyes  of  those  whom  you  have  injured  will  be 
dreadful  to  you  after  your  ruin  shall  be  complete ;  your 
character,  your  hopes  of  wealth,  your  all  are  tumbling 
into  the  pit,  which  you  have  digged  for  others,  and  if 
the  day  of  your  total  poverty  can  be  hastened  by  what 
is  here  written  I  shall  have  paid  to  you,  who  deserve 
this  character  the  only  debt  which  in  equity  and  good 
conscience  I  owe  you.”** 

A  new  constiution  was  adopted  in  Georgia  in  1798. 
It  declared  that  all  territory  without  the  temporary 
line,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  now  of  right 
the  property  of  the  free  citizens  of  this  state,  and  held 
by  them  in  sovereignty  inalienable,  but  by  their  con¬ 
sent.  The  next  section  repeats  the  nullification  of  the 
Yazoo  sale  and  orders  all  money  received  for  the  land 
to  be  returned  or  held  indefinitely  awaiting  demand.** 
This  was  Georgia’s  final  dictum,  but  the  problem  con¬ 
tinued. 

The  agitation  over  the  land  claim  led  Congress  to 
inquire  anew  into  Georgia’s  title.  A  special  Committee 
of  the  senate  was  appointed  and  after  examining  the 
record  made  a  report  March  2,  1797.  The  committee 
examined  only  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763,  which 
reserved  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  all  lands 
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lying  Westward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which 
flowed  into  the  Atlantic.  The  committee  reported 
that  Georgia  did  not  have  a  just  claim  to  the  land, 
but  it  overlooked  the  instructions  issued  by  the  king  to 
Governor  Wright  extending  the  boundary  to  the  Missi¬ 
ssippi  River.  Besides  making  its  report,  the  committee 
advised  an  amicable  settlement  with  Georgia  and  re¬ 
commended  that  later  a  territorial  government  be 
established  in  the  Yazoo  Country.^^  In  April,  1798 
Congress  passed  an  act  apointing  a  committee  to  hold 
a  conference  with  Georgia  and  at  the  same  time,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  Georgia,  made  provisions  for  a  terri¬ 
torial  government  in  the  disputed  territory.  In  June, 
1800  the  government  was  put  into  operation.  The  act 
of  Congress  provided  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
impair  Georgia’s  right  to  the  jurisdiction  or  to  the  soil. 
To  the  surprise  of  all,  Georgia  only  gently  remonstrated 
against  the  act,  and  stated  a  desire  to  cede  the  lands 
to  the  United  States  on  favorable  terms.  Negotiations 
were  immediately  begun,  and  on  April  24,  1802  the 
cession  was  made.  According  to  the  terms:  the  state 
boundary  was  established  as  it  is  now;  all  the  Yazoo 
land  except  5,000,000  acres  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States;  Georgia  was  to  be  paid  $1,250,000  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  first  sale,  and  share  equally  with  the 
other  states  in  the  remainder  of  the  fund ;  a  slave  state 
was  to  be  created  from  the  ceded  land;  the  United 
States  was  to  relinquish  its  claim  to  all  land  in  Georgia, 
and  to  extinguish  the  Indian  rights  to  land  in  the  ceded 
territory,  and  to  all  land  in  Georgia.*® 

This  agreement  did  not  end  the  trouble,  but  only 
removed  it  from  Georgia  and  placed  it  upon  the  United 
States.  For  more  than  seven  years  it  had  been  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  Georgia,  and  during  three  years  of  that 
time  was  the  leading  political  issue.  The  sale  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  without  giving  public  notice  caused  many  citizens 
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to  lose  confidence  in  the  democratic  form  of  government 
and  despair  of  getting  justice  under  it.  The  sale  upset 
society  in  Georgia ;  it  caused  one  legislature  to  rescind 
an  act  of  the  previous  one,  the  legality  of  which  had 
not  yet  been  determined ;  it  caused  the  duel  which  led 
to  Senator  Jackson’s  death  in  1806,  and  now  it  had 
moved  from  a  state  to  a  national  sphere  where  it  was 
soon  to  bring  forward  anew  the  question  of  the  right 
of  individual  states  under  the  Federal  Government. 

The  binding  effect  of  the  sale  soon  came  up  as  an 
issue  between  the  Republican  and  Federalist  parties. 
Congress  took  up  the  issue  and  heated  debates  began, 
but  the  members  could  not  agree  on  a  method  of  settle¬ 
ment  and  the  question  was  postponed.  The  speculators 
appealed  to  congress,  but  the  majority  of  the  members 
believed  the  rescinding  act  of  1796  was  valid,  and  the 
speculators  should  be  content  with  the  refund  of  their 
purchase  money.  However,  an  able  minority  favored 
their  cause.  Randolph  of  Virginia  believed  the  specu¬ 
lators  had  bribed  members  of  this  minority.  He  stated 
that  the  Yazoo  question  had  caused  his  impeachment 
of  a  judge  to  be  unsuccessful  for  some  of  the  members 
had  been  bribed  by  the  Yazooites  to  vote  against  im- 
peachment.^^  Randolph  was  the  great  champion  of 
state  rights,  and  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  speculators’ 
cause.  His  great  influence  prevented  a  settlement  for 
several  years.  In  a  speech  before  Congress  he  said: 
“The  sale  was  not  of  a  few  acres  but  of  millions;  not 
of  half  sections  and  sections  but  of  thousands  of  square 
miles;  not  measured  with  chains  and  perches  but  by 
circles  of  latitude  and  longitude ;  not  made  in  the  face 
of  day,  on  public  notice  for  a  reasonable  equivalent, 
and  with  the  general  participation  of  the  citizens,  but 
bartered  away  in  the  dark  by  the  wholesale  for  the 
emolument  of  the  partners  of  the  job,  for  a  pretended 
sum  too  paltry  to  give  an  air  of  validity  to  the  contract ; 
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which  sum  has  since  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of 

Georgia.”27 

Many  of  Randolph’s  followers  held  similar  views 
and  engendered  arguments  later  used  in  the  debates 
on  slavery.  Jefferson  thought  it  was  best  to  settle  the 
question  as  soon  as  possible,  but  Randolph  and  his 
party  succeeded  in  postponing  it  from  1804  to  1814. 

The  question  arose  as  to  Georgia’s  right  to  sell  the 
land  in  1795.28  Some  thought  the  sale  was  made  in 
open  contravention  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  examined  the  act  under  which  the  sale  was  made. 
It  stated  that  although  the  United  States  by  enactment 
had  declared  its  control  over  cessions  of  Indian  lands, 
and  had  guaranteed  the  Creek  Indians  in  the  possession 
of  their  land  west  of  the  Oconee  River,  the  state  of 
Georgia  had  in  no  way  transferred  its  right  of  soil  or 
preemption.  This  right  and  fee  simple  was  in  the  state, 
as  well  as  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  land.  It  was 
upon  these  rights  that  the  sale  was  made.  Although 
the  lands  now  belonged  to  the  United  States,  the 
questioning  had  been  raised  but  not  settled  as  to  the 
right  of  a  state  to  regulate  all  affairs  within  its  bound¬ 
aries.  The  constitution  gave  Congress  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  the  Indians,  but  how  far  be¬ 
yond  this  the  government  could  go  no  one  knew.  The 
constitution  also  stated:  *‘This  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur¬ 
suance  thereof  and  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in 
every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  the  state  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.”2»  It  was  upon  the  questions  of  the 
status  of  the  Indians,  and  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the 
soil  to  regul'vie  the  affairs  on  the  soil  that  the  conflict 
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rested.  It  had  not  yet  been  decided  whether  the  Indians 
had  the  status  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  were  entitled 
to  make  a  treaty  with  the  government. 

Meanwhile  the  Yazoo  question  was  getting  the 
blame  for  many  of  the  evils  of  the  time.  Randolph  said 
that  it  was  the  original  sin  which  created  all  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  gentlemen  pretended  to  throw  upon  the  im¬ 
pressment  of  seamen.^*’  Evidently  it  was  a  strong  issue 
in  Congressional  elections  for  Randolph  hoped  his  op¬ 
ponents  could  face  their  constituents  with  a  good  con¬ 
science.  Many  felt  that  it  contained  such  inflamable 
material  that  it  should  be  immedately  settled,  but  its 
opponents  were  strong  enough  to  postpone  settlement 
each  time  it  came  up. 

In  1810  it  reached  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Fletcher  vs.  Peck.  Three  important  questions,  all 
of  which  had  been  before  Congress  were  involved. 

First:  Was  the  sale  legally  made ? 

Second:  Can  a  subsequent  legislature  rescind  an 
act  of  sale  of  a  previous  one  ? 

Third:  Is  the  sale  binding? 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  a  strong  nationalist,  and 
held  that  the  sale  was  made  according  to  law  and  by  the 
proper  authorities,  and  was  legally  made.  He  decided  that 
a  subsequent  legislature  could  not  rescind  the  act  of 
a  previous  one,  and  since  the  sale  was  a  contract,  it 
was  binding.  When  this  decision  was  made  in  1810 
the  country  was  absorbed  in  foreign  affairs,  but  the 
advocates  of  state  rights  kept  fighting  and  succeeded 
in  postponing  a  settlement  with  the  speculators  for 
four  more  year.  In  1814,  tired  of  the  issue,  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  decision  of  the  court  they  were  defeated 
in  their  efforts  to  postpone  settlement  any  longer,  so 
$5,000,000  were  appropriated  for  settling  the  claim. 

These  quotations  from  speeches  made  in  1814  in 
congress  when  the  question  was  up  for  the  last  time 
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give  a  good  insight  into  the  way  some  of  the  members 
regarded  the  question.  Mr.  Troup  of  Georgia  said : 

“This  measure  flows  from  corruption  as  a  stream 
flows  from  its  source ;  it  flows  from  the  corrupt  act  of 
the  Georgia  Legislature  of  1795.  The  bill  proposes  to 
give  $5,000,000  to  the  claimants.  The  Yazoo  legislature 
sold  for  $500,000,  Georgia  sold  to  the  United  States 
for  $1,250,000,  and  you  now  propose  to  give  $5,000,000 
to  compromise  their  claim.  The  claiments  say  they 
were  innocent  purchasers,  without  notice  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  they  have  a  good  title  against  you.  It  will 
be  well  to  observe  here  that  the  claiments  have  con¬ 
stantly  shifted  their  ground.  At  first  they  insisted  that 
the  act  of  1795  was  a  fair  and  honest  act  of  legislation. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  report  of  your  commissioners 
drove  them  from  this  ground,  they  insisted  on  the  in- 
nocency  of  their  purchase.  Driven  from  this  ground 
they  throw  themselves  upon  your  mercy.  .  .  .  Not 
merely  were  the  corrupted  corrupted  by  the  corruptors, 
the  corruptors  cheated  the  corrupted,  the  corrupted 
cheated  one  another,  and  the  corruptors  cheated  these 
claimants.  In  some  instances  in  the  legislature  of  1795, 
the  corrupted  gave  his  vote,  and  the  corrupter  with¬ 
held  his  bribe.  When  provisions  were  made  for  repay¬ 
ment  at  the  treasury,  men  who  had  not  deposit^  a 
dollar,  by  perjury  drew  thousands.  The  speculators 
who  had  actually  deposited  their  money  were  then  de¬ 
frauded  by  their  brethren.  Thus  you  see  that  the 
Yazoo  transaction  is  a  circle  of  fraud. 

“The  claiments  either  have  a  claim  or  they  have 
not.  If  they  have  a  claim  you  can  compromise  a  claim ; 
if  they  have  no  claim  you  cannot  compromise  no  claim. 
If  they  have  a  claim  it  is  for  50,000,000  acres  of  land, 
and  you  ought  to  give  it  to  them  and  say  no  more  about 
it — ^their  title  must  depend  on  the  validity  or  invalidity 
of  the  Yazoo  act  of  the  Georgia  legislature. 
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“Let  the  gentlemen  remember  how  they  were 
elected.  The  Federalists  had  been  charged  with  mon- 
archial  attachments,  the  people  believed  it.  They 
turned  them  out — ^you  succeeded  them.  I  insist  that 
the  Yazoo  legislature  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
sell  the  land. 

“First,  It  had  not  constitution!  power  to  sell. 

“Second,  That  if  they  had  constitutional  power  to 
sell  they  could  not  sell  fraudlently  and  corruptly. 

“Third,  That  if,  notwithstanding  the  fraud  and  cor¬ 
ruption  an  estate  did  vest  in  the  original  grantees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  these 
claimants  having  notice  of  the  fraud  are  parties  to  it, 
and  without  title  in  law  or  equity. 

“General  Washington  proclaimed,  ‘Beware.' 

“The  committee  in  congress  reported  a  bill  author¬ 
izing  the  executive  to  extinguish  the  title  of  Georgia  to 
the  land  in  question.  With  the  Yazoo  act  before  them 
the  committee  treated  it  as  null  and  void,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  Georgia  to  extinguish  her  title.  The 
claimants  say  that  they  never  heard  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  General  Washington;  they  never  read  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  Supreme  Court  cannot  decide  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  in  a  case  in  which  the  United  States 
not  only  were  not  a  party  but  to  which  they  cannot  by 
any  constitutional  possibility  be  a  party  without  their 
consent. — But,  Sir,  I  am  tired  and  disgusted  with  this 
subject.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  rejected.”*^ 

Mr.  Fisk  of  Vermont  spoke  against  rejecting  the 
bill.  He  acknowledged  the  atrocity  of  the  fraud  of 
the  transaction,  but  stated  that  claims  had  arisen  under 
it  on  which  some  decision  ought  to  be  speedily  made, 
as  well  to  settle  the  course  of  proceeding,  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  feeling  it  created  in  congress.  He  further 
stated  that  even  our  laws  on  general  subjects  had  in 
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them  features,  produced  by  agitation  of  this  question, 
which  posterity  would  regret.** 

Mr.  Pitkin  of  Connecticut  remarked  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  come  before  the  judicial  tribunals  in  his  state 
where  many  of  the  purchasers  resided  and  it  had  been 
incontrovertibly  proved  that  the  first  purchasers  under 
the  act  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  fraud.  He  well 
knew  some  of  the  original  grantees  who  were  there 
selling  the  script  and  it  was  represented  that  no  fraud 
had  taken  place.** 

Mr.  Oakley  observed:  “It  was  said  that  General 
Washington’s  message  gave  them  notice — but  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  was  made  public,  but  even  had  it 
been  it  was  known  that  the  United  States  did  not  admit 
the  right  of  the  land  to  be  in  the  state  of  Georgia;  it 
was  known  that  a  controversy  existed  on  the  subject. 
The  message  says  that  the  land  was  within  the  terri¬ 
torial  limit  claimed  by  the  state  of  Georgia — .  If  the 
gentleman  would  recur  to  the  historical  facts,  he  would 
recollect  that  the  Spanish  Government  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  at  that  time  of  a  large  part  of  the  land,  and  that 
the  United  States  had  a  claim  to  it;  the  purchasers 
were  willing  to  purchase  the  title  of  the  state  of  Geor¬ 
gia  and  run  the  risk  of  other  claimants.  It  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  original  grantors  on  speculation,  and 
sold  in  the  same  manner;  of  course  they  would  not 
warrent  the  title;  if  they  warrented  the  title  there 
would  be  no  inducement  for  them  to  sell  at  less  than 
the  real  value.  The  clause  stating  that  in  the  event  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  having  no  title  the  sellers  would 
not  refund,  was  inserted  as  a  greater  caution  to  avoid 
dispute.”** 

Although  $5,000,000  were  appropriated  in  1814 
for  settling  the  claims  yet  is  was  1817  before  the  last 
were  paid.  In  the  same  year  1817,  the  State  of  Missi- 
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ssippi  which  was  created  from  the  Yazoo  Land,  was 
admitted  into  the  Union.  A  territorial  government  had 
already  been  established  in  Alabama  and  two  years 
later  it  followed  Mississippi  into  the  Union. 

During  the  twenty-two  years  of  the  Yazoo  contro¬ 
versy,  the  country  underwent  a  complete  change:  the 
West  was  extended  from  the  Georgia  frontier  far  into 
the  Louisiana  Purchase;  the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
the  Territory  of  Alabama  had  been  created  from  the 
Yazoo  Land,  and  the  number  of  states  had  increased 
from  thirteen  to  twenty.  The  question  of  the  status 
of  the  Indians  had  been  raised  but  not  settled;  the 
Supreme  Court  had  held  the  sale  of  1795  a  binding 
contract,  and  soon  the  slavery  question  was  to  come 
upon  the  arena  and  divide  the  country  again.  When 
the  last  claims  were  paid  in  1817  the  country  was 
disgusted  with  the  long  controversy  and  rejoiced  that 
at  last  the  Yazoo  claims  were  settled. 


ANGUCAN  INFLUENCES 
IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  GEORGIA 

By  Edgar  Legare  Pennington 

It  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  that  King 
Charles  the  First  made  the  earliest  grant  of  the  lower 
part  of  that  territory  which  was  claimed  by  England 
under  the  discovery  of  Cabot.  The  grant  was  issued 
to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  the  King’s  attorney-general.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  patent  were  the  present  limits  of  Georgia, 
under  the  name  of  “Carolina  Florida.”  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  under  this  concession  actual 
possession  took  place;  though  it  is  uncertain  whether 
this  grant  was  surrendered,  vacated,  or  declared  null. 

Charles  the  Second  issued  to  the  Lords  Proprietors 
of  Carolina  two  grants  to  much  the  same  territory.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  Spaniards  confirmed  their 
position  in  the  south,  in  St.  Augustine  and  a  few  ad¬ 
jacent  points.  In  1670,  the  two  rival  powers,  England 
and  Spain,  entered  into  stipulations  to  compose  their 
differences  in  America.  The  precise  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  their  respective  claims  was  not  defined;  and 
there  were  continued  disputes  over  the  boundary. 

In  1721,  King  George  the  First  ordered  Governor 
Francis  Nicholson,  of  South  Carolina,  with  a  company 
of  a  hundred  men,  to  secure  the  Altamaha  River,  as 
being  within  the  bounds  of  South  Carolina,  and  to 
erect  a  fort,  thus  preventing  the  French  or  Spanish 
from  taking  possession.  There  was  no  definite  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Florida  until 
the  peace  of  1763,  when  Spain  ceded  that  province  to 
Britain.^  The  existence  of  a  Spanish  military  outpost 
so  near  and  the  absence  of  a  fixed  boundary-line  served 
to  create  an  unhealthy  sense  of  insecurity.  The  re- 
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action  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  on  the  military  minds 
back  home  may  easily  be  imagined. 

But  motives  of  self-protection  did  not  constitute  the 
sole  raison  d’etre  of  the  colony  of  Georgia.  There  were 
philanthropic  reasons  as  well;  and  in  a  study  of  the 
latter  we  see  the  spirit  of  the  English  Church  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  at  its  best. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Thomas  Bray,  whose  enter¬ 
prises  for  the  conduct  of  the  Church’s  missionary  and 
welfare  work  form  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the 
whole  Anglican  treasure,  founded,  as  one  of  his  last 
acts,  a  charitable  organization,  which  was  confirmed 
by  a  decree  of  chancery  in  1731  and  which  has  been 
known  ever  since  as  “Doctor  Bray’s  Associates.’’  A 
legacy  for  the  conversion  of  the  negroes  in  the  colonies 
had  come  into  Doctor  Bray’s  hands  some  years  before ; 
and  Bray,  because  of  declining  health,  had  nominated 
certain  individuals  as  his  associates  in  administering 
the  trust.  Hence  we  have  the  name  of  the  society.  As 
his  Associates,  Bray  appointed  John  Perceval  (1683- 
1748),  Earl  of  Egmont;  Robert  Hales,  Esq.;  the 
Reverend  Stephen  Hales  (1677-1761),  a  distinguished 
botanist,  physologist,  and  inventor;  and  William 
Belitha,  Esq.  The  funds  were  found  inadequate  for 
a  considerable  program  of  work;  so  donations  were 
secured.  Incidentally,  with  the  increase  of  the  funds, 
the  scope  of  the  organization  broadened. 

Doctor  Bray  had  long  been  interested  in  the 
prisoners  of  Whitechapel  and  Borough  Compter.  He 
had  supplied  them  with  provisions;  and  he  had  sent 
the  young  men  whom  he  was  training  for  a  mission 
vocation  to  visit  those  institutions.  They  were  distressed 
by  conditions  as  they  found  them. 

In  1729,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  be¬ 
gan  investigating  the  state  of  the  gaols.*  Their  object 
was  one  of  reform.  General  James  Edward  Oglethorpe, 
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a  man  of  forty,  who  had  won  distinction  in  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  had  served  under  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  who  at  length  had  settled  on 
a  large  estate  at  Westbrook,  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Lord  John  Perceval,  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  Doctor  Bray’s  Associates, 
was  also  a  committeeman.  As  a  result  of  their  study 
of  the  prisons,  flagrant  abuses  were  exposed;  ameli¬ 
orative  legislation  was  secured,  and  large  numbers  of 
debtors  were  released. 

It  is  probable  that  Doctor  Bray  inspired  both  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  and  Perceval  with  an  interest  in  prison  reform, 
as  Bray’s  report  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  preceded  the  committee’s  investigation  by 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.®  At  the  time  of  the 
parliamentary  enquiry.  Doctor  Bray  and  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  held  conferences  on  the  gaols  and  on  the  allevi¬ 
ation  of  the  distress  of  the  debtors.  A  plan  for  the 
colonisation  of  the  debtors  took  shape ;  and  Oglethorpe 
gladly  consented  to  accept  the  trust  of  that  enterprise. 

Oglethorpe  secured  a  revival  of  the  committee, 
since  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  fruits  of  their  work.® 
He  and  Lord  Perceval  began  effecting  also  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  Doctor  Bray’s  little  charitable  trust.  A 
legacy  of  £5000  was  found  available,  provided  it  could 
be  annexed  to  some  trust  already  in  existence;  and 
Oglethorpe  proposed  that  the  original  number  of 
Doctor  Bray’s  Associates  be  augmented,  so  as  to  com¬ 
bine  the  reforming  group  in  Parliament  with  the  phil¬ 
anthropists  outside,  in  a  constructive  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  poor.  This  was  done;  and  by  July,  1730,  the 
organization  was  apparently  completed.®  Its  scope  was 
widened  so  that  it  embraced  the  establishment  of 
debtor  colonies  in  America. 
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The  original  Associates  did  not  constitute  a  colon¬ 
izing  society.  Their  two  objects  were  the  founding  of 
parochial  libraries  in  England  and  the  plantations  and 
the  Christian  education  of  the  negro.  But  now  a  third 
object  was  added.  An  early  biographer  of  Doctor  Bray 
said  in  comment:  "And  therefore  out  of  the  same 
charitable  regard  to  the  bodies  and  Souls  of  Men,  a 
design  was  form’d  of  establishing  a  Colony  in  America, 
than  which  none  can  be  better  entitled  to  consideration 
and  encouragement.’’* 

The  enlarged  Associates  of  Doctor  Bray  formed 
the  nidus  of  the  Georgia  Board  of  Trustees.  The  As¬ 
sociates  included  some  eight  individuals,  who  never 
served  as  Trustees  of  Georgia ;  but  no  one  of  the  Board 
as  first  named  was  chosen  from  outside  that  composite 
charitable  society.  At  the  head  of  its  membership  were 
three  of  the  original  group  of  Associates.  There  were 
fourteen  members  of  Parliament,  all  of  whom  but  one 
(or  possibly  two)  had  served  on  at  least  the  revived 
committee  on  the  gaols.  Seven  clergjrmen  (five  of  them 
Trustees),  and  a  fourth  group  of  philanthropists,  most 
of  whom,  with  the  clergymen,  represent  the  movement 
outside  of  Parliament,  were  also  members.^  Even  after 
the  Georgia  charter  had  passed  the  seals,  for  a  time 
the  business  of  the  Associates  and  of  the  Georgia  Trus¬ 
tees  was  jointly  transacted.* 

The  raising  of  adequate  funds  in  order  to  launch 
a  colony  of  the  unfortunate  debtors  was  next  con¬ 
sidered;  and  it  was  made  the  subject  of  inspirational 
addresses.  On  February  23rd,  1731,  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary  sermon  was  preached  before  the  Trustees  for 
Establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  and  the 
Associates  of  Doctor  Thomas  Bray.  The  Reverend 
Samuel  Smith,  Lecturer  of  St.  Alban’s  Wood-Street, 
was  the  preacher.  The  place  was  the  parish  Church 
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of  St.  Augustin ;  and  the  text  chosen  was :  "The  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea”  (Isaiah  XL,  9). 

In  his  sermon,  Mr.  Smith  spoke  of  the  handicaps  in 
the  way  of  fulfilling  this  prophecy.  “Until  the  pious 
Former  of  these  Designs  [Doctor  Bray]  provided  Mis¬ 
sionaries  to  be  sent  into  the  several  Provinces  on  the 
Continent  of  America,  most  of  the  first  English  Settle¬ 
ments  there  were  for  a  long  Time  without  Priest  or 
Altar.  Few  were  bless’d  with  an  establish’d  Ministry. 
...  If  Christainity  now  gains  Ground  but  by  slow  and 
inconsiderable  Advances,  the  Circumstances  of  the 
Clergy,  and  the  Scarcity  of  Materials  in  our  Plantations 
will  in  some  Measure  account  for  it.”  Therefore,  he 
concluded,  there  rests  an  obligation  to  remove  such 
obstacles. 

When  the  sermon  was  published,  the  two  bodies — 
the  Trustees  and  the  Associates — had  not  been  separ¬ 
ated  ;  in  fact  the  Georgia  trust  did  not  exist.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  anniversary  sermons  formed  part  of  the 
elaborate  Georgia  publicity.® 

After  some  delay,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1732,  the 
Trustees  for  Establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in 
America  received  their  charter  from  King  George  the 
Second.  Of  the  Trustees,  Lord  Perceval,  the  Reverend 
Stephen  Hales,  and  William  Belitha  were  original  As¬ 
sociates  of  Doctor  Bray.  Five  of  the  twenty-one  Trus¬ 
tees  were  Church  of  England  clergymen.  Most  of  the 
others  were  Anglican  laymen. 

There  were  three  objects  for  the  founding  of  Geor¬ 
gia  stated  in  the  charter: — ^relief  of  poor  subjects,  who 
through  misfortune  and  want  of  employment  were  re¬ 
duced  to  great  necessity;  the  increase  of  trade,  navi¬ 
gation,  and  wealth;  and  the  establishment  of  barriers 
for  the  defense  of  South  Carolina  and  the  northern 
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provinces  against  the  ravages  of  the  Indians.^**  The 
Trustees  were  forbidden  by  charter  to  receive  any  pro¬ 
fit  from  the  undertaking.  Liberty  of  conscience  was 
guaranteed  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  province,  except 
Roman  Catholics.  Georgia  was  '‘distinctly  a  charitable  * 

and  philanthropic  venture,”  designed  for  the  relief  of 
helpless,  downtrodden  unfortunates. 

The  Associates  of  Doctor  Bray,  having  lent  their 
organization,  prestige,  and  membership  to  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  Georgia  venture,  felt  that  the  two 
enterprises  should  not  be  jointly  conducted.  Lord 
Perceval’s  diary  (May  31st,  1733)  recounts  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  trusts  for  the  negro  schools  and  the 
parochial  libraries  be  separated  from  the  care  and 
management  of  the  Georgia  Trustees. 

While  the  Associates  are  in  existence  to  this  day, 
doubtless  they  “performed  their  most  notable  service 
between  October,  1730  and  1732,  when  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  last  successful  English  enterprise  of 
colonization  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.*^ 

10.  Georgia  Colonial  Rgeorit,  I.  11. 
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OLD  CANOOCHEE— OGEECHEE  CHRONICLES 
By  Juua  E.  Habn 
Wab  Time  and  After 


Another  family  migration  took  us  to  the  city  (Savannah). 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  succeeding  years,  this  was  a  fortunate 
move.  The  war  was  more  nearly  imminent  than  many  realized. 
The  Secession  Convention  was  held  the  next  January,  and  the 
state  declared  itself  out  of  the  Union,  following  the  example  of 
her  sister  state  and  immediate  neighbor.  I  have  called  the  con* 
vention  the  Secession  Convention,  for  that  was  what  it  resolved 
itself  into,  but  there  were  a  few  of  the  older  men  who  were 
greatly  grieved  that  there  seemed  no  honorable  way  to  remain  in 
the  Union.  We  had  in  our  home  as  a  guest  an  elderly  gentleman, 
one  of  my  father’s  friends,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
from  an  adjoining  county.  I  remember  him  distinctly  and  the  long 
serious  conversations  he  had  with  my  father  and  mother.  I  was 
too  young  to  know  the  import  of  those  conversations,  but  felt 
that  they  were  of  very  momentous  matters.  Later,  when  I  was 
old  enough  to  understand,  I  heard  my  mother  relate  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  time  and  refer  to  some  things  predicted  by  my 
father’s  old  friend,  which  had  come  true. 

There  was  a  lighter  side  to  the  visit  of  that  old  gentleman. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  presence  with  rather  long  white  hair,  which 
gave  him  a  somewhat  distinguished  air.  He  was  well  advanced 
into  sixty  years.  But  for  all  that  and  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  he  must  have  had  a  sentimental  side  to  his  nature 
and  a  rather  egotistical  opinion  of  himself.  At  the  time  there 
were  two  friends  for  a  sojourn  in  our  home,  one  of  them  my 
mother’s  young  sister,  lately  widowed,  the  other  a  young  married 
woman.  The  old  gentleman,  a  widower,  must  have  been  looking 
about  for  a  young  wife.  He  was  a  man  of  substantial  property 
and  good  social  and  political  standing  and  probably  reckoned  upon 
that.  He  attempted  to  pay  his  addresses  to  my  aunt,  but  was  too 
blind  mentally  and  physically  to  distinguish  between  her  and  her 
friend.  Late  one  afternoon  he  found  his  way  into  the  parlor, 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  was  kept  darkened. 
Seeing  there  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who  was  the  married  woman, 
he  mistook  her  for  my  aunt,  precipitatly  declared  himself  and  asked 
her  to  marry  him.  Though  she  could  scarcely  suppress  her  gigles. 
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the  giri  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  got  out  of  the 
dilenuna  as  best  she  could.  Knowing  positively  that  my  aunt  would 
have  declined  the  offer,  she  decided  for  the  gentleman’s  sake  not 
to  reveal  to  him  his  mistake  in  the  identity  of  the  two.  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  play  the  rdle,  discarded  him  as  tactfully  as  she  could 
and  then  rushed  from  his  presence  to  tell  my  aunt  and  my  mother 
of  the  embarrasing  incident.  After  that  when  Mr.  Strickland  came 
to  dinner,  the  two  friends  were  supposed  to  be  dining  elsewhere. 

A  funny  joke  was  told  on  this  same  old  gentleman  by  the 
neighbors  in  his  country  home.  There  had  been  depredations  com¬ 
mitted  upon  some  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  community.  A  farmer 
had  lost  several  sheep  that  had  been  killed  by  dogs.  A  "sheep¬ 
killing  dog”  has  no  right  to  exist,  and  when  it  is  found  that  there 
is  such  an  animal  in  the  neighborhood  all  the  dogs  around  are 
under  suspicion  until  the  killer  is  found.  When  found  and  his 
guilt  is  established  beyond  question,  his  fate  is  decreed,  and  tho 
the  dog  may  have  been  of  good  character  previously  and  highly 
prized  by  the  owner,  there  is  no  setting  aside  of  the  verdict. 

Mr.  Strickland  valued  his  dogs  very  highly  and  evolved  a 
unique  plan  to  discover  whether  any  of  them  was  the  recent 
marauder.  He  had  small  bells  attached  to  the  neck  of  each  dog. 
The  following  Sunday  he  went  to  church  as  usual.  Hound  dogs 
are  noted  for  their  social  proclivities  and  their  habit  of  making 
unwonted  and  unwelcome  visits  to  the  neighbors.  On  that  parti¬ 
cular  day  when  the  preacher  was  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse 
a  sound  was  heard  afar  off  as  of  tinkling  bells.  The  sound  grew 
louder  and  directly  there  came  into  full  view  of  the  congregation 
from  the  open  doors  and  windows  of  that  country  church,  several 
hound  dogs  with  noses  to  the  ground,  scenting  a  trail,  yelping  and 
baying  as  they  came.  Before  one  could  know  what  had  happened 
or  could  stop  them,  the  whole  number  had  entered  the  church  and 
vociferously  sought  and  found  their  master.  Mr.  Strickland  with 
the  help  of  some  other  men  was  able  to  expel  Ringwood  and 
Jowler,  Hunter  and  the  others,  and  to  send  them  home  in  charge 
of  his  grandson.  As  the  last  dog  departed  with  the  boy,  the  old 
gentleman  evidently  feeling  the  effects  of  the  encounter,  looked 
up  into  the  face  of  the  preacher  and  said, — ^“You  may  go  on  now. 
Brother  Jesse.”  And  somehow  the  church  services  were  concluded. 

The  secession  of  the  state  was  celebrated  by  a  big  torchlight 
procession  the  following  night.  The  homes  were  illuminated.  Tin¬ 
ners  turned  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  little  tin  candlesticks  with 
a  sharp-pointed  triangular  base.  After  all  curtains  and  draperies 
had  been  removed,  the  little  candlesticks  in  great  numbers  were 
stuck  into  the  wooden  frames  of  the  window  panes.  Most  homes 
had  windows  with  snudl  panes  of  glass.  A  large  house  with  a 
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grreat  many  windows  lighted  in  this  fashion  was  truly  a  gay  spec¬ 
tacle.  The  monster  parade  carried  torches  after  torches,  trans¬ 
parencies  and  banners,  all  led  by  bands  of  music.  I  surely  re¬ 
member  that  torchlight  procession.  It  was  not  a  declaration  of 
war,  but  if  war  had  to  come,  let  it  come. 

Northern  people  sojourning  in  the  South  began  at  once  to 
return  home.  One  other  incident  I  fully  remember, — the  case 
of  a  little  woman  who  called  upon  my  mother  for  some  purpose 
not  now  know,  and  tearfully  declared  her  fear  that  she  would 
not  be  able  to  secure  a  berth  on  a  steamer  before  the  blockade 
would  be  started,  whatever  that  might  lead  to. 

There  was  very  much  talk  of  war.  The  militia  began  drilling 
and  parading  the  principal  streets.  Some  of  them  made  a  motely 
appearance.  I  heard  them  called  “ragamuffins,”  a  new  word  to 
attract  attention  for  the  first  time  heard. 

There  were  several  crack  military  companies  in  the  city  who 
also  began  parading  and  drilling.  Their  appearance  was  cheered 
on  by  the  women  who  went  to  front  doors  and  windows  and  even 
onto  the  streets  to  see  them.  Children  with  nurses  were  told  by 
the  nurses  “that  the  boom-ba-lallies”  were  coming,  and  there  would 
be  great  scampering  to  front  doors.  There  was  one  artillery  com¬ 
pany  in  Savannah  whose  organization  dated  back  to  the  American 
Revolution.  This  was  the  Chatham  Artillery,  one  of  their  early 
cannon,  and  a  sign  of  great  honor  and  distinction  mounted  the  top 
of  the  company’s  armory.  Those  were  times  of  general  excitement. 
Little  children  felt  but  could  not  understand  the  change  in  the 
air  from  previous  quieter  times. 

I  remember  one  night  when  everybody  seemed  under  tension, 
as  tho  expecting  something  unusual  to  happen.  There  seemed  a 
mystery  in  the  air,  the  older  people  conversed  very  little,  and  that 
little  was  in  low  muffied  tones  as  tho  the  walls  had  ears.  Words 
heard  then  came  back  long  afterwards  with  their  awful  meaning, — 
“riot”  “insurrection”  “negroes.”  There  was  dread  of  a  race  riot 
but  it  never  came,  owing  perhaps  to  the  wide  firm  action  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  town,  the  city  officials,  and  the  military. 

Young  men  in  great  numbers  were  enlisting  in  the  army. 
Preparations  for  war  were  begun.  It  must  have  been  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1861  when  I  saw  across  the  street  one  grey 
morning  a  young  man  in  military  clothes,  bright  uniform  and 
cap  carrying  a  gun.  I  was  at  the  window  in  my  aunt’s  room  where 
she  was  standing  before  the  mirror  combing  her  long  beautiful 
hair.  I  went  to  her  and  told  her  what  I  had  seen.  She  said  that 
the  young  man  was  a  soldier  going  to  the  war.  All  this  was  very 
vague  to  me.  I  had  recently  passed  my  ninth  birthday.  Many, 
many  years  have  gone  by  since  then,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
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first  Confederate  soldier  in  his  bright  uniform  with  his  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  stepping  quickly  along  the  street  that  grey  morning  in 
April,  1861. 

So  thoroughly  was  the  doctrine  of  States  Rights  imbedded  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  States  would  be  allowed  to  remain  peacefully  out  of  the  Union. 
Southerners  had  done  their  very  honorable  share  in  establishing 
the  American  government,  and  the  two  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution  had  always  existed,  so  why  not  let  the  two  sections 
divide  if  they  could  not  agree. 

I  am  not  trying  to  discuss  the  War  Between  the  States,  as 
many  Southerners  prefer  to  speak  of  that  terrible  conflict,  but 
only  to  touch  upon  some  features  which  affect  my  story. 

When  war  was  declared  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter,  there  was  no  longer  any  delay  in  trying  to  prepare  for  what 
was  coming,  even  tho  it  was  believed  by  many  that  the  war  would 
not  last  long.  Camps  were  established  and  the  work  of  enrolling 
soldiers  went  rapidly  on.  My  mother’s  youngest  brother,  tho  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  enlisted  along  with  a  friend  a  few  years 
older.  Other  members  of  the  family  on  both  sides  also  enrolled. 
My  father,  Samuel  Ham,  was  given  a  commission  for  an  im¬ 
portant  and  onerous  undertaking,  but  one  for  which  he  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  and  which  he  fulfilled  faithfully  to  the  last  of  that 
four  years’  struggle.  He  was  made  purchasing  agent  for  a  larg^ 
division  of  the  Southern  army.  His  duties  took  him  out  into  the 
farming  and  stock-raising  districts  of  a  part  of  three  states.  Every 
kind  of  foodstuff  and  of  livestock  that  could  be  converted  into 
food  for  the  soldiers  he  bought  and  sent  forward  from  various 
shipping  points  to  the  army.  He  had  a  number  of  men,  sub-agents, 
detailed  under  him  for  the  work  of  driving  the  livestock  to  the 
distributing  points  and  shipping  to  the  army.  As  his  immediate 
helpers,  my  father  took  with  him  two  of  his  most  trusted  and 
intelligent  negro  men.  One  of  these  men  belonged  to  the  early 
negro  families  on  the  old  plantation.  In  a  way,  my  father  and 
this  negro  had  grown  up  together.  There  was  a  strong  bond  of 
friendship  between  them,  bo^  before  and  after  the  emancipation, 
which  lasted  throughout  their  lives.  They  were  bom  and  died  at 
nearly  the  same  time. 

After  the  richer  farming  and  stock-raising  sections  had 
steadily  yielded  of  their  stores,  it  became  necessary  to  make  ex¬ 
plorations  out  into  the  remote  stock-raising  districts  where  great 
numbers  of  cattle  were  raised  on  the  free  ranges,  miles  and  miles 
in  extent.  Those  districts  were  very  sparsely  settled,  and  long 
perilous  journeys  had  to  be  made,  mostly  on  horseback.  In  some 
places  there  were  no  real  roads  and  no  human  habitations,  and  no 
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food  and  shelter  could  be  had,  even  of  the  poorest  sort.  Some¬ 
body  had  to  find  those  ranges  and  then  ride  to  reach  the  owners 
and  pay  for  the  livestock  in  Confederate  paper  money.  This  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  the  service  could  not  be  delegated  to  a  subordi¬ 
nate.  The  paper  money  was  worn  in  a  flat  padded  roll  on  the  per¬ 
son  of  my  father  and  of  his  immediate  body  servant.  Tho  it 
seemed  of  not  much  value  as  measured  by  the  gold  standard,  this 
money  represented  the  faith  of  a  people  in  their  government  and 
its  integrity.  Every  dollar  of  its  receipt  and  disbursement  was 
rig^idly  accounted  for. 

From  the  cattle  ranges  to  the  railway  station,  boarding  a  train 
of  any  sort,  riding  night  and  day  to  reach  a  point,  sending  tele¬ 
grams,  and  letters  written  from  box  cars,  glad  when  permitted  to 
stop  off  for  a  day  or  so  to  And  a  comfortable  bed  and  something 
fit  to  eat,  while  he  directed  a  sub-agent  in  some  branch  of  the  work. 
There  were  full  four  years  of  this,  brightened  by  an  occasional 
visit  with  his  family,  when  by  a  considerable  journey  they  could 
meet  him  somewhere  during  a  brief  stop-over  on  one  of  his  routes, 
or,  when  a  needed  conference  with  a  higher  departmental  chief 
brought  him  home  for  a  short  time.  My  father  was  intensely 
patriotic  and  put  heart  and  soul  into  his  work,  sparing  himself 
no  hardship  that  fell  to  him  in  the  line  of  duty.  A  man  of  great 
energy  and  ready  initiative,  resourceful,  he  accomplished  vastly 
more  than  a  man  less  mentally  alert  and  physically  rugged  could 
have  done.  Much  of  this  versatility  was  due  to  the  splendid  train¬ 
ing  he  had  received  on  the  old  plantation, — and  he  loved  his 
fellow  man. 

The  South  had  been  an  agricultural  section  and  the  people 
gave  of  their  abundance  as  long  as  it  lasted,  doing  without  many 
things  at  home  that  the  soldiers  might  not  go  hungry.  They  did  go 
hungry,  however,  when  supplies  at  home  went  low.  The  need 
for  clothing  for  the  Southern  soldiers  was  another  problem.  The 
volunteer  military  organizations  which  had  been  established  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  war  had  their  own  uniforms.  These  were  not  stand¬ 
ardized,  and,  moreover,  there  was  an  age.  limit  to  them,  more 
particularly  as  many  of  those  uniforms  were  not  adapted  to  hard 
usage. 

Because  of  having  been  almost  entirely  agricultural  rather 
than  manufacturing  in  its  industrial  life,  the  South  had  become 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  North  for  manufactured  goods.  This 
was  one  reason  why  the  Democratic  party  had  championed  lower 
tariff  rates.  The  South  by  the  blockade  became  cut  off  from 
foreign  markets  for  its  raw  materials.  The  people  went  to  work 
to  remedy  this.  Blockade  runners  slipped  out  of  Wilmington  and 
Charleston  harbors,  taking  with  them  great  quantities  of  cotton 
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for  English  looms.  Sometimes  the  runners  were  captured,  but 
when  successful  they  brought  back  much  in  the  way  of  medicines, 
military  stores  and  luxuries. 

There  were  many  interesting  historical  happenings  which, 
even  then,  I  could  comprehend,  but  those  things  are  not  pleasant 
to  recount.  I  wish  to  speak  of  only  a  few  salient  features.  Abler 
pens  than  mine  have  attempted  to  write  the  history  of  that  period. 

“It  never  can  be  told. 

Tell  it  as  you  may. 

The  story  of  the  glory 

Of  the  men  who  wore  the  grey.” 

As  the  war  continued  and  most  of  the  Southern  forts  along 
the  coast  fell  to  the  Northern  forces,  blockade  running  became 
extremely  hazardous  and  was  almost  abandoned.  Supplies  from 
that  source  were  finally  cut  off.  Nassau,  in  the  Bahama  Islands, 
was  the  neutral  port  and  mart  in  which  the  exchanges  were  made. 

Some  textUe  mills  were  established  as  early  as  possible  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  crude  wool  and  cotton  product,  notably  one 
in  Richmond,  and  one  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  In  two  cities 
in  Georgia  were  factories  which  turned  out  a  coarse  domestic 
cotton  on  a  considerable  scale.  Other  states  were  doing  the  same. 
But  these,  with  the  home  product,  did  not  keep  up  with  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  Southern  soldiers  many  times  fought  in  rags  and  bare¬ 
foot.  The  few  shoe  factories  with  their  crippled  resources  could 
offer  but  a  crude  and  limited  output  which  fell  far  short  of  the 
need. 

Much  cotton  and  wool  were  made  into  cloth  in  all  the  country 
homes.  The  woods  were  hunted  for  dye  roots.  These  with  a  few 
simple  chemicals  furnished  the  colors.  Most  of  the  carding,  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving  were  done  by  the  women  and  girls  of  the  family. 
The  negro  women  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  work.  Many  a  delicate 
woman,  the  mistress  of  the  plantation,  had  to  labor  to  the  limit 
of  her  strength  to  provide  for  the  family  needs;  and  the  negroes 
were  kept  in  the  fields  at  work  or  in  the  laundry,  where  they 
were  at  home.  After  the  cloth  was  woven,  it  was  made  into  gar¬ 
ments.  The  negro  women  could  sew  the  coarse  garments  for  the 
negroes  when  cut  out  and  the  work  explained,  often  many  times 
over. 

Grey  was  the  adopted  color  for  the  soldiers’  uniforms,  a 
neutral  color  that  blended  well  with  the  landscape  and  the  smoke 
of  battle.  Besides,  the  agents  for  dyeing  the  material  were  easily 
obtainable  in  large  quantity.  Grey  for  the  uniforms  and  the 
women’s  homespun  dresses,  grey  for  the  jeans  worn  by  small  boys. 
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“Butternut”  for  the  negroes.  Men  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  who  were  not  in  the  ranks  also  wore  grey.  Much  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  good  tailoring.  Some  handsome  suits  were  turned 
out  in  a  smooth  grey  material  befitting  any  man,  but  intended  for 
long  and  careful  wear. 

Shoes  worn  by  the  people  in  the  country  were  made  mostly 
at  home,  often  of  leather  cured  on  the  home  place.  Cloth  gaiters 
for  women  made  from  old  coats  and  trousers  were  worn  with 
pride.  Black  oilcloth,  of  the  kind  that  had  been  used  for  the 
cheaper  grade  of  carriage  cushions,  was  made  into  children’s 
shoes.  My  father  had  a  pair  of  shoes  made  of  alligator  hide  which 
cost  two  hundred  dollars  in  Confederate  money  about  the  third 
year  of  the  war,  and  were  considered  handsome. 

It  was  not  deemed  patriotic  to  wear  finery  if  you  had  any 
left.  Garments  were  turned  and  made  over  for  other  uses  than  the 
original  intent.  Palmetto  had  many  uses.  Hats  for  ladies  made  of 
palmetto  and  trimmed  with  dried  brown  grasses  were  very  pretty. 
In  Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  some  time  after  the  war,  several 
ladies  found  lucrative  employment  in  their  own  homes  by  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  palmetto  hats  to  the  early  Northern 
tourists. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  home  manufactures  was 
syrup-making.  Many  gallons  of  syrup  and  much  cane  sugar  were 
produced  on  every  farming  place  in  the  lower  South.  The  syrup 
was  usually  of  fine  quality;  the  most  that  could  be  hoped  of  the 
sugar  was  a  very  light  brown;  the  facilities  for  clarifjdng  were 
not  of  the  best. 

In  the  way  of  food  and  beverages  much  economy  was  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  much  exchanging  of  recipes,  for  substitutes.  A  substi¬ 
tute  for  coffee  greatly  exploited  at  the  present  day  is  believed  to 
be  identical  with  the  com-wheat-rye  “coffee”  the  Southern  people 
used  in  wartime.  It  was  not  harmful,  and  when  served  with  cream 
the  taste  was  very  palatable.  What  many  of  the  negroes  called 
“simmon  and  sassafax”  beer,  was  made  of  ripe  persimmons  and 
flavored  with  sassafras  root,  and  was  not  bad.  Indeed,  that  drink 
can  be  very  nearly  duplicated  at  any  soda  fountain  at  the  present 
day. 

Extensive  salt  works  on  the  Florida  Gulf  Coast  furnished  salt. 
Ice  from  the  North  was  cut  off.  Artificial  ice  invented  by  Dr.  John 
B.  Gorrie  of  Appalachicola,  Florida,  had  not  long  been  known, 
and  was  not  in  general  use. 

The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  Southern  people  was  severely 
tested,  but  they  did  not  complain  if  they  could  achieve  results. 
If  by  any  chance  they  could  send  a  box  from  home  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  family  it  was  done.  Homecured  meat,  molasses  cookies,  a 
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warm  homespun  shirt  for  Bob  or  John  or  Bill,  found  their  way 
into  the  box  with  a  loving  letter  and  scrawl  from  the  child  who 
had  been  left  a  baby  at  home.  The  posthomous  child  was  always 
treated  with  unusual  tenderness. 

Who  wants  war?  The  Spanish  American  War  was  scarcely 
more  than  an  incident  in  the  lives  of  the  American  people  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  wars  thru  which  I  have  passed.  That  titanic 
upheavel,  the  Great  World  War,  has  no  part  in  what  I  am  trying 
to  relate.  The  fratricial  strife  between  our  own  people  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  harrowing.  This  war  and  its  aftermath  left  a  shadow  on  our 
Southern  younger  generation  which  time  itself  has  hardly  been 
able  to  lift  thru  the  years  that  have  passed.  My  father  lost  two 
brothers,  my  mother  two  brothers,  besides  other  members  of  the 
two  families. 

Before  the  war,  school  facilities  in  our  city  were  of  a  high 
order.  I  had  been  entered  into  a  Select  School  for  Young  Ladies 
“Huntingdon  Hall.”  When  the  war  started  this  school  was  broken 
up.  Other  schools  shared  the  same  fate.  Surely  a  calamity  of  the 
times!  There  had  been  “select”  schools  for  boys  as  well  as  for 
girls. 

Then  it  was  discovered  in  this  time  of  need  that  there  was  in 
the  city  a  man  who  for  some  reason  was  not  eligible  for  military 
duty,  a  trained  teacher,  originally  from  the  North,  a  man  of  fine 
executive  ability  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  had  been  brought 
South  just  before  the  war,  at  the  instance  of  some  far-sighted 
citizens  who  wished  to  establish  a  good  public  school  in  the  city. 
With  the  breaking  up  of  the  private  schools  came  this  man’s  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  new  public  school  building  was  large  and  well  equipped. 
Its  doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  best  class  of  citizens  were 
asked  to  send  their  boys  and  girls  there.  Educated  ladies  of  good 
social  standing  were  the  assistant  teachers.  The  school  soon  had 
a  paying  enrollment  at  lowered  rates,  and  with  some  others  its 
capacity  was  reached.  Those  were  democratic  times.  The  school 
flourished  and  deservedly  so.  Curriculum,  methods  and  discipline 
met  the  demands.  The  principal  was  a  vital  force. 

Tho  some  may  have  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  man  who  had 
thus  thrown  in  his  fortunes  with  the  Southern  people,  there  was 
not  long  any  cause  for  suspicion.  If  he  harbored  any  disloyalty 
to  the  people,  among  whom  he  lived,  he  was  never  caught  napping. 
This  man,  James  F.  Cann,  spent  his  life  in  teaching,  incalculable 
in  value,  which  he  did  right  there.  He  married  into  one  of  the 
city’s  best  families.  The  sons  of  that  union  were  later  among  the 
most  honored  men  of  the  state.  One  became  a  distinguished  jurist, 
the  other  a  leading  business  man. 
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My  brother  two  years  my  junior,  and  myself  became  for  a 
time  members  of  the  school  spoken  of.  We  had  all  sorts  of  patriotic 
goingson.  The  latest  war  songs  were  taught  in  the  school.  We  had 
tableaux  vivants  suitable  to  the  times.  One  day  Mr.  Cann  re¬ 
quested  me  to  go  downstairs  and  bring  from  one  of  the  assistant 
teachers  a  new  war  song.  It  was  called  “The  Homespun  Dress,” 
was  set  to  the  tune  of  “The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,”  and  soon  became 
very  popular.  On  my  way  back  upstairs  that  day  I  nearly  learned 
the  first  verse,  and  got  laughed  at  for  lagging. 

My  younger  brother  was  scarcely  of  school  age  when  he  was 
placed  in  a  primary  school  under  a  teacher,  who,  even  now  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  excellent  kindergartener;  I  am  sure  one  of 
the  very  best  I  have  ever  known.  If  ever  a  woman  was  bom  to 
teach  she  was.  As  a  young  woman  she  had  been  widowed  very 
shortly  after  her  marriage  under  circumstances  peculiarly  sad. 
The  rest  of  her  life  she  devoted  to  the  work  of  training  little 
children.  Everybody  knew  and  loved  “Miss  Maria,”  Mrs.  Maria 
Allen,  niece  of  one  of  Savannah’s  oldest  citizens,  Mrs.  John  Mc¬ 
Farland.  There  were  always  more  applicants  for  places  in  her 
school  than  could  be  taken.  I  have  looked  somewhat  into  the 
kindergarten  system  of  teaching  since  those  days,  and  it  seems 
that  this  self-directing  woman  must  have  had  the  same  inspiration 
for  her  work  as  came  to  Froebel,  tho  it  is  doubtful  if  she  ever 
heard  the  name  Frederic  Froebel.  All  the  best  features  of  the 
best  kindergartens  were  here,  songs,  plays,  handiwork  of  various 
kinds,  recitations,  manners,  morals,  story  telling,  legends,  were 
all  here. 

The  Christmas  before  the  war  opened  there  was  a  Christmas 
tree  for  the  school.  There  were  gifts  for  everybody  and  some  set 
aside  to  be  sent  to  certain  poor  children.  In  addition  to  the  things 
on  the  tree,  a  number  of  plaster  paris  figures  were  given  as  special 
premiums.  Those  atrocities  I  fully  believe  had  been  bought  as  an 
act  of  charity  from  a  miserable  looking  foreign  street  vender,  who 
had  been  hawking  about  the  streets  great  loads  of  the  figures  in 
a  basket.  They  mostly  represented  birds  and  roosters  with  emerald 
green  wings,  vivid  red  toes  and  scarlet  beaks,  a  hen  of  the  same 
color  sat  brooding  upon  a  dish  that  was  supposed  to  be  her  nest, 
and  so  on.  In  honor  of  our  little  brother  we  two  others  had  gone 
to  the  Christmas  celebration  and  had  each  received  one  of  the 
choice  bits  of  art.  Our  return  home  with  our  treasures  occasioned 
much  merriment. 

The  war  went  on  and  proved  a  more  serious  and  dreadful 
struggle  than  had  been  generally  anticipated.  Reviews,  military 
parades,  were  the  colorful  features.  The  most  thrilling  and  the 
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grandest  pageant  I  have  ever  witnessed  was  the  review  of  ten 
thousand  Southern  troops  by  the  Confederate  General  Beauregard 
at  the  military  Park  in  Savannah  in  the  early  period  of  the  war. 

“  ’Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful 
life,  One  glance  at  their  array.” 

Our  home  was  on  a  very  broad  street  with  a  parkway  thru 
the  middle.  Many  a  night  we  went  to  the  windows  and  watched 
company  after  company  move  down  the  parkway  in  semi-darkness 
to  the  beat  of  muffled  drums,  marching  to  the  railway  station.  I 
remember  one  regiment  that  waited  part  of  a  day  in  the  railroad 
yards.  The  women  of  the  city  went  with  great  loads  of  food  which 
they  served  in  the  big  cotton  sheds  and  on  the  warehouse  plat¬ 
forms.  There  we  met  my  father’s  brother  Tom.  Dear  Uncle  Tom, 
genial,  carefree  and  happy,  he  had  always  been  fond  of  music  and 
dancing  and  the  social  side  of  life.  The  regiment  was  on  its  way 
to  Mississippi.  We  never  saw  or  heard  of  Uncle  Tom  again,  only 
that  he  was  reported  “missing”  after  the  battle  of  Vicksburg. 

One  sorrowful  recollection  comes  back  to  me  of  a  day  in 
April,  1862.  Fort  Pulaski,  the  nearest  fort  on  the  coast  about 
twenty  miles  away  was  under  bombardment.  My  grandmother  was 
with  us  that  day.  Her  youngest  son,  the  boy  then  less  than  seven¬ 
teen,  was  one  of  the  garrison.  All  day  long  at  regular  intervals  we 
heard  the  canon — BOOM — BOOMA — BOOM — BOOM.  Hearts 
were  full,  tears  flowed  freely,  but  no  one  spoke  much.  The  boy  was 
not  killed,  but  was  taken  to  a  Northern  prison.  A  year  later  in 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  he  was  returned,  an  emaciated  wreck 
with  scarcely  the  semblance  of  a  human  being,  to  die  in  less  than 
two  weeks  after. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Pulaski  on  our  immediate  coast,  many 
people  rushed  to  the  interior  as  refugees.  Whole  plantations  of 
negroes  were  sent  to  the  upcountry.  Many  of  the  white  families 
soon  returned  when  it  was  found  that  our  chief  danger  lay  north 
of  us.  We  remained  only  a  short  time.  The  men  of  the  family 
were  away  at  the  front  except  for  a  short  furlough  home  at  long 
intervals,  and  some  came  not  back  at  all.  We  were  more  in  the 
line  of  my  father’s  going  and  coming  but  these  glimpses  were  not 
satisfactory  and  otherwise  we  were  better  off  at  home,  so  we  went 
back  and  stayed. 

The  war  went  on.  There  were  many  bloody  struggles  during 
the  third  year.  Men  and  supplies  for  the  Southern  army  were 
being  depleted.  Times  at  home  grew  harder.  'The  courage  of  the 
Southern  people  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  history. 

It  was  in  December,  1864,  the  Christmas  tide  was  approaching. 
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In  Savannah  we  heard  about  evacuation  and  pontoon  bridges  to 
cross  the  river  as  the  remnant  of  that  wing  of  the  Southern  army 
prepared  to  retreat  before  Sherman’s  advancing  forces.  The  night 
of  December  19th  was  a  memorable  one.  The  soldiers  were 
crossing  the  river,  the  warehouses,  with  the  food  that  should  have 
been  given  to  feed  the  more  than  half-starved  Southern  soldiers 
but  had  been  withheld,  were  now  thrown  open  to  the  rabble  and 
looters.  Throughout  the  next  day  the  mob  sated  their  greed.  The 
night  that  followed  was  full  of  misery  for  the  watchers.  The 
mayor.  Dr.  Richard  D.  Arnold  and  the  few  remaining  city  officials 
had  gone  forth  and  proffered  the  “Keys  of  the  City’’  to  the  ad¬ 
vancing  army  and  had  asked  protection  for  the  city  and  its  people, 
mostly  women  and  children  and  old  men  too  feeble  to  bear  arms. 

The  next  morning,  December  21,  1864,  Sherman’s  army  took 
possession.  The  city  was  placed  under  military  rule.  Whatever 
hardships  followed  thru  that  time  were  the  incidents  of  war,  and 
we  survived. 

After  the  return  from  our  refugeeing  experiences,  my  mother 
decided  to  place  me  in  another  school  for  young  ladies.  During 
our  absence  a  very  excellent  institution.  La  Retraite,  had  been 
established  by  a  lady  of  French  extraction  who  had  been  educated 
in  Paris.  Her  grandfather  had  been  a  planter  in  the  French  West 
Indies  during  the  French  Revolution.  After  the  bloody  uprising 
of  the  slaves  in  the  islands  the  family  had  gone  to  France.  This 
lady  spoke  beautiful  Parisian  French  and  utilized  her  accomplish¬ 
ment  by  making  French  the  language  of  the  school.  I  had  had 
a  year  or  so  of  this  school  when  the  vicissitudes  of  war  caused 
a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  teachers.  The  school  was  then 
taken  over  by  a  highly  cultured  woman,  Mrs.  Henry  Williams, 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  Judge  John  McPherson  Berrien. 
Mrs.  Williams  spoke  French  as  her  own  tongue  and  with  the  aid 
of  one  or  two  others  conducted  the  school  after  the  December 
Holidays  when  martial  law  made  it  acceptable  for  young  girls  to  go 
unaccompanied  upon  the  street.  This  school  while  it  lasted,  which 
was  only  for  some  months,  offered  rare  privileges  for  obtaining  a 
polite  education  for  girls. 

Among  other  vital  questions  confronting  the  Southern  people 
after  the  war  was  that  of  education.  Many  of  the  people  were  land 
poor,  but  with  business  waking  up  again  we  had  enought  left  that 
city  children  could  have  the  advantage  of  some  teaching.  The 
girls’  and  boys’  schools  started  again.  The  man  who  had  made 
such  a  success  of  the  public  school  opened  a  boys’  select  school 
which  was  in  reality  an  efficient  preparatory  school.  Not  many 
young  men  could  look  forward  to  a  college  career.  Most  of  them 
had  gone  into  the  Southern  army  at  a  very  early  age.  They  came 
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back  from  their  terrible  experiences  as  men.  They  had  known  but 
little  of  the  happiness  that  rightly  belongs  to  adolescent  age.  Now 
there  were  other  stem  duties  to  face  in  the  rehabilitation  of  broken 
homes  and  fortunes.  Many  of  these  young  men  had  to  assist  at 
least  in  the  care  of  widowed  mothers  and  sisters.  But  they  had 
had  some  education  and  possessed  good  breeding,  which  after  all 
is  the  one  indispensable  requisite. 

The  Savannah  public  school,  so  efficient  for  a  time,  had  had 
varying  fortunes  during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  The  loss  now 
of  the  man  who  had  been  the  force  back  of  it  left  it  not  much 
to  reckon  with.  The  need  for  a  good  system  of  public  schools,  a 
system  maintained  largely  by  taxation  was  realized.  A  charter 
was  obtained  from  the  state  legislature  granting  local  control  for 
Chatham  County.  The  first  attempt  at  grading  after  the  regular 
plan  was  then  inaugurated.  There  was  a  small  charge  in  the  grades 
and  the  high  school  was  made  self-sustaining.  About  this  time 
funds  were  available  from  the  Three  Million  Dollar  gift  from  the 
philanthropist  George  Peabody  to  aid  education  in  the  South. 
That  sum,  tho  large  in  the  aggregate,  in  the  division  was  only  an 
aid,  but  Georgia  gratefully  accepted  her  share. 

Success  attended  the  schools  from  the  start.  The  Board  of 
Education  was  selected  from  the  best  business  and  professional 
men  of  the  city.  The  beloved  Dr.  Richard  D.  Arnold  was  the  first 
president  of  the  board.  Wm.  H.  Baker  became  superintendent, 
Hugh  F.  Train  and  Bernard  Mallon,  principals  respectively  of  the 
Boys  and  the  Girls  high  school.  When,  a  few  years  later,  Mr. 
Mallon  resigned  and  removed  to  Atlanta,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Wm.  S.  Bogart  who  had  for  several  years  conducted  one  of 
the  most  popular  preparatory  schools  for  girls.  These  men  were 
all  known  for  scholarly  attainments  and  high  moral  character. 
There  were  other  men,  and  women  too,  engaged  in  launching  and 
maintaining  the  high  standard  of  the  schools.  Their  names  are  well 
remembered,  but  the  list  is  too  long  to  repeat  here.  They  gave 
of  the  best  that  was  in  them.  Improvement,  development,  ex¬ 
pansion,  marked  its  progress  until  the  once  small  system  of  city 
schools  is  now  a  component  part  of  a  great  state  system  of 
Education. 

In  that  new  organization  of  Savannah’s  city  public  schools, 
boys  and  girls  were  taught  separately.  For  several  years  there 
was  no  co-education  in  the  Protestant  schools.  Much  was  made  of 
the  individual  and  individual  rights.  It  was  only  when  the  city 
public  schools  became  a  part  of  the  state  system  that  important 
changes  were  made.  Previous  to  that  time  the  two  Roman  Catholic 
parishes.  Saint  Patrick  and  the  Cathedral,  had  their  schools  man¬ 
aged  apart  from  the  Protestant  schools,  and  tho  under  the  same 
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superintendence,  thy  had  a  separate  curricolam  and  were  largely 
governed  by  the  Catholic  clergy. 

It  was  while  the  boys  and  girls  were  under  separte  govern¬ 
ance  that  Miss  Florence  Bourquin  was  principal  of  the  Barnard 
Street  Boys  school,  a  graded  school  of  several  hundred  boys.  As 
principal,  Miss  Bourquin  was  wonderfully  successful.  The  Barnard 
Street  school  was  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the  city.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  there  are  many  women  of  exceptional  executive  ability 
who  are  filling  public  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  and  their 
work  is  taken  as  not  anything  unusual.  But  then  it  was  different. 
That  this  little  woman,  brought  up  in  the  thralldom,  (blessed 
thraldom),  of  Southern  traditions  could  step  beyond  those  tradi¬ 
tions  and  not  lose  one  whit  of  her  womanliness  and  personal  charm 
is  still  a  matter  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

Miss  Bourquin  assumed  no  air  of  spurious  masculinity.  She 
succeeded  by  sheer  force  of  intellect  and  broad  common  sense. 
She  had  tact,  firmness,  and  by  intuition  perhaps  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  boys  of  the  intermediate  and  adolescent  age.  No 
matter  how  recalcitrant  or  insurgent  a  boy  might  be  by  nature. 
Miss  Bourquin  could  bring  him  across. 

She  possessed  indomitable  courage  and  faith  in  herself  of  the 
kind  that  inspires  the  confidence  of  others  and  brought  to  her 
much  helpful  encouragement.  In  the  schoolroom  she  was  the 
efficient  executive,  somewhat  exacting  in  the  requirement  of  fealty, 
but  always  just,  and,  as  one  of  her  pupils  once  said  to  me,  “Miss 
Bokine  would  always  give  a  fellow  a  square  deal."  Miss  Bourquin, 
in  the  schoolroom;  in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  her  people,  her 
juvenile  charges, —  “Miss  Flo’ence.”  The  span  of  her  life  was  not 
long;  she  passed  to  her  reward  when  she  had  scarcely  reached 
middle  age.  The  goodness  and  beauty  of  her  life  remains  as  a 
lovely  fragrance  with  those  who  knew  and  loved  her. 

While  Savannah  was  building  up  her  system  of  public  schools; 
in  the  country  districts  the  people  went  back  to  the  private  schools, 
the  only  kind  they  had  ever  known.  But  some  of  the  communities 
were  so  impoverished  that  Uttle  could  be  done  for  education.  The 
boys  fared  even  worse  than  the  girls.  After  awhile  some  aid  was 
granted  from  state  and  county,  but  for  a  long  time  was  totally 
inadequate. 

Soon,  however,  there  was  an  awakening  of  economic  life. 
Then  both  schools  and  colleges  started  on  the  upgrade.  Magnificent 
agricultural  resources  lay  undeveloped.  Cotton  came  into  its  own 
again,  and  Cotton  was  King.  Foodstuffs  were  raised  for  home 
consumption.  Livestock  anywhere  near  the  populous  centers  was 
nearly  depleted.  Farmers  knew  that  this  was  about  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  source  of  revenue  and  began  to  collect  the  scattered 
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remnants  of  flocks  and  herds.  The  small  farmer  had  the  hardest 
time.  Fields  had  to  be  circumscribed,  everything  possible  in  the 
way  of  foodstuffs  must  be  produced  at  home,  the  family  needs 
had  not  grown  less  and  labor  was  scarce  and  high.  But  he  did  not 
falter,  borne  up  by  the  cheerful  assistance  of  his  family.  Women 
and  children  had  learned  much  in  an  economic  way  during  the  war, 
which  stood  them  in  good  stead  now.  Southern  women  who  had  not 
been  obliged  to  work  in  the  more  prosperous  times  now  hoed  in 
their  vegetable  gardens,  milked  cows,  made  butter,  looked  after 
their  poultry  flocks;  and  such  supplies  as  were  not  needed  for  the 
home  table  they  sold  to  the  nearest  market.  Even  then  women 
were  beginning  to  learn  the  joy  of  being  economically  independent 
thru  their  individual  effort 

During  the  period  immediately  following  the  war  the  freed 
negroes  had  largely  abandoned  the  farming  districts  for  the  towns. 
When  it  became  known  that  the  government  would  not  longer 
care  for  them,  large  numbers  returned  to  the  farms  and  went  to 
work  to  make  a  living,  aided  and  guided  by  the  white  people. 
There  was  very  little  friction  between  the  negroes  and  the  former 
slave  owners,  and  there  would  have  been  practically  none  but  for 
the  scheming  politicians  and  the  thieving  hordes  who  fastened 
themselves  upon  the  South  for  what  they  could  plunder  and  rob 
from  the  people  and  the  government.  When  the  people  got  back 
their  birtluright  in  the  government,  conditions  rapidly  improved, 
and  the  natural  resources  took  on  a  new  development. 

In  the  rice-growing  sections  conditions  were  restimed  pretty 
much  as  thegr  had  been  before  the  war.  The  overseer  was  again  in 
power  as  much  as  ever,  perhaps.  Daddy  Primus  or  Uncle  Peter 
was  there  too,  in  all  his  newly  acquired  dignity  as  a  free  man,  but 
loyal  and  indispensable  as  ever.  Rice  was  a  crop  raised  on  a  large 
commercial  scale  and  could  be  easily  financed.  Cotton  too  was  a 
world  commodity  for  which  funds  could  be  obtained.  The  great 
marts  of  the  world  were  open  to  receive  the  crops  as  they  could 
be  sent  forward.  A  gaint  industry  was  being  developed  in  naval 
stores. 

The  so-called  “reconstruction”  period  lasted  for  more  than  ten 
years.  The  struggle  of  the  Southern  people  against  the  thieving 
politicians  during  that  time  was  hard  and  bitter.  At  last,  the 
people,  the  decent  white  people,  came  into  power  and  the  control 
of  legislation.  The  year  1876  was  marked  by  bumper  crops  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  came  for  those 
living  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  There  were  some  ugly 
government  scandals  for  a  few  years,  but  they  were  national  in 
character.  About  this  period  some  dreadful  calamities  happened 
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in  the  North  the  result  of  which  were  felt  indirectly  in  the  South, 
but  none  of  those  happenings  were  as  bad  as  the  South  had  passed 
thru  in  the  closing  time  of  the  war — not  even  Black  Friday,  the 
financial  crash  of  1873,  the  Boston  fire,  and  the  great  Chicago 
fire.  The  South  had  learned  to  endure,  and  after  endurance  came 
the  revival  of  hope — faith  and  courage  had  never  failed  them. 

Bom  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  having  passed 
the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century,  the  span  of  my  life  has 
extended  thru  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  wonderful  age  the 
world  has  ever  knovm.  The  existence  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids 
and  the  results  of  modem  research  have  proven  that  many  ancient 
peoples  possessed  wonderful  knowledge  of  constmctive  engineer¬ 
ing,  mathematics  and  industrial  arts,  much  of  which  was  lost  to 
the  world  for  ages.  Modem  science  has  not  only  brought  to  light 
much  of  that  hidden  knowledge,  but  has  contributed  its  own  share. 
And  of  very  great  moment  is  the  fact  that  modem  science  is 
giving  to  the  world  that  which  enriches  the  lives  of  all  the  people 
rather  than  adding  to  the  grandeur  of  a  few  of  the  raling  classes. 

This  is  a  glorious  time  to  live. 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
IN  MEMORIAM 


The  following  mourned  patriots  and  heroes  have  fallen  in 
their  country’s  defense  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Oglethorpe 
county  mourns  the  loss  of  her  sons,  and  Georgia  may  well  do  so, 
in  connecting  them  with  the  other  brave  hearts  now  silent  in  death, 
who  bid  us  adieu  that  they  might  go  forth  to  “illustrate  Georgia.” 
Peace  to  their  names  and  an  everlasting  remembrance  of  their 
deeds!  One  of  the  number  was  a  Northern  bom  man,  who  gave 
up  his  birthplace,  and  with  an  honesty  of  purpose  and  a  brave 
heart,  went  forth  to  meet  the  foe  to  repel  him  from  the  home  of 
his  adoption!  He,  too,  died  a  soldier’s  death,  and  strangers  wept 
for  him — stranger  hands  buried  him!  His  memory,  however,  shall 
remain  ever  green,  and  when  we  come  to  number  our  graves,  his 
name  will  ever  recur  with  sad  pleasure: 


Sergeant  Henry  Martyn  James 
Sergeant  William  H.  Hargrove 
Corporal  Benjamin  F.  Martin 
Private  George  W.  Barnett 
Private  Wade  W.  Bush 
Private  John  W.  Combs 
Private  S.  Mercer  Glenn 


Private  Thomas  M.  Glenn 
Private  William  H.  Glenn 
Private  Benjamin  F.  Harrison 
Corporal  James  D.  Johnson 
Private  Robert  D.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Private  R.  Andrew  Johnson 
Private  Phillip  T.  Jackson 
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Private  James  M.  McLain  Private  James  M.  Landrum 

Private  Francis  M.  Smith  Private  John  M.  Power 

Private  William  T.  Thornton  Private  George  W.  Robertson 

Private  Joel  V.  Wynn  Private  John  J.  Scoggins 

Private  James  T.  Walker  Private  Martin  Smith 

Private  George  W.  F.  Williams  Private  William  H.  Smith 
Private  James  Holmes,  Jr.  Private  Nathan  T.  Smith 

Private  J.  Augustus  Johnson  Private  E.  J.  Wills 

The  above  were  members  of  the  Gilmer  Blues,  Co.  K,  6th 
Ga.  Reg. 

Private  Joseph  W.  Coile 
Private  John  Henry  Day 
Private  James  M.  Glenn 
Private  Woodson  B.  Harris 
Private  Daniel  H.  Hogger 
Private  John  W.  Jackson 
Private  Woodson  H.  Johnson 
Private  Robert  A.  Mathis 
Private  E.  Mansfield  Murray 
Private  Thomas  J.  Nash 
Private  Francis  B.  Partridge 
Private  Elijah  Pratt 
Private  William  James  Smith 
Private  S.  Thomas  Smith 
Private  Samuel  Turner 
Private  Julius  M.  Wall 

The  above  were  members  of  Tom  Caleb  Infantry,  Co.  E,  88th 
Reg.  G.  V. 

Private  Jas.  S.  Noell,  Echols  Artillery. 

LEXINGTON,  Ga.,  Jan.  24th 

Southern  Watchman,  Jan.  28,  1868. 

With  profound  grief  we  would  record  the  death  of  Capt. 
Patbick  Henby  Pbatheb.  This  excellent  man  and  worthy  officer 
in  the  Confederate  service,  died  at  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  1862,  in  the  thirty-four  year  of  his  age. 

When  our  countrymen  were  first  summoned  to  arms,  he  volun¬ 
teered  for  and  performed  a  six  months  campaign  on  the  coast  as 
first  lieutenant  of  a  company  raised  in  the  place  where  he  lived. 
This  being  completed  he  raised  a  company  for  the  war  and  was 
elected  its  captain.  His  company,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  Chatta^ 
nooga,  became  connected  with  Hie  army  under  the  command  of 


Private  Joseph  S.  Nash 
Private  John  S.  Scoggins 
Private  Luther  Arnold 
Private  Thomas  L.  Doroagh 
Private  John  P.  Hoff 
Private  William  G.  Howard 
Private  John  Fleeman 
Private  James  Callahan 
Private  James  Fleeman 
Private  Manoah  Smith 
Private  Pitman  Milner 
Private  Jack  L.  Britain 
Private  Dread  Farmer 
Private  Charlie  Vaughan 
Private  J.  H.  Hendrick 
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Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  and  followed  him  in  his  Kentucky  campaig^n. 
At  Frankfort  Capt.  Prather  was  siezed  with  fever.  He  was  carried 
to  Georgetown,  and  there  in  the  hospitable  family  of  a  noble 
Kentuckian,  the  invalid  sufferer,  wearied  and  worn  down  by  long 
and  tedious  marches,  received  the  most  unremitted  attention,  with 
the  best  medical  aid  the  place  afforded,  and  the  sympathizing 
officers  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  people  of  the  city.  But 
vain  were  physicians  skill  and  the  kindness  of  friends.  The  decree 
had  gone  forth,  “unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,”  and  there  he  died. 

His  gentlemanly  deportment,  his  chrutian  submission  and  his 
oft  repeated  expressions  of  anxious  fondness  for  his  loved  ones 
far  away  excited  so  much  sympathy  among  the  people,  in  order 
that  they  might  show  their  respect  for  the  man,  the  soldier  and  the 
Christian,  his  body  was  taken  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a 
funeral  sermon  preached  by  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  and 
the  mortal  remains  of  our  friend  now  repose  in  the  cemetery  of 
that  church. 

Capt.  Prather  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  He  removed 
to  Roswell,  Cobb  county,  Georgia,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  about  eight  years.  He  left  a  wife  and  one 
daughter  who,  though  almost  crushed  by  the  affliction,  are  never¬ 
theless  resigned.  “Be  still  and  know  that  it  is  God.”  The  kind 
and  sympathizing  attention  of  their  loved  one's  stranger  friends 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  assurance  that  he  has  found  a  home  where 
war  alarms  no  more  fall  on  his  ear,  is,  to  their  stricken  hearts,  as 
“the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning.” 

Capt.  Prather  had  endeared  himself  to  the  community  where 
he  passed  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  as  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman.  He  was  a  most  fond  and  devoted  husband  and  father; 
he  was  generous  to  the  poor  and  kind  to  his  servants,  and  a 
consistent  and  useful  member  of  the  church  of  Christ.  And  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  bears  this  testimony 
to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  army:  “In  his  death 
the  country  has  lost  a  valuable  officer,  and  few  were  the  dry 
eyes  in  his  own  company  when  they  saw  their  beloved  Captain 
stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  God.” 

May  his  deeply  afflicted  family  and  the  church  of  which  he  was 
a  member  be  improved  by  the  affliction,  and  at  the  same  time 
consoled  by  the  reflection  that  he  died  in  the  noble  cause  of  his 
country,  and  as  the  Christian  dieth.  We  cheerfully  gave  him  up 
to  his  country,  and  with  unfeigned  thoughtfulness  for  the  testi¬ 
mony  he  left  behind,  we  give  him  up  to  God.  a.  P. 

Southern  Watchman,  Jan.  28,  1863. 
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WHO’S  WHO 

Miss  Julia  E.  Horn  concludes  her  reminiscences  in  this  issue 
and  ends  up  her  last  article  with  a  short  personal  note. 

Mr.  William  Estell  Heath  practices  law  in  Atlanta.  He  is  a 
tnitiduate  of  Emory  University. 

Dr.  Amanda  Johnson  teaches  history  in  the  Georgia  State 
College  for  Women. 

Mr.  Ekigar  L^are  Pennington  is  the  Episcopal  rector  in 
Ocala,  Florida. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Golden  Isles  of  Georgia.  By  Caroline  Couper  LoveU. 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  1932.  Pp.  xii,  300.  $3.00.) 

This  book  is  a  popular  account  of  the  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  beginning  with  their  first  occupation  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  continuing  down  to  the  devastation 
and  desertion  of  the  coastal  regions  following  the  Civil  War.  What 
took  place  on  St.  Simon’s  Island,  the  main  one  of  the  Golden  Isles, 
concerns  the  author  principally.  Thereafter  most  attention  is  given 
to  Sapelo,  Broughton,  Jekyl,  and  Cumberland  islands. 

The  plantation  system  at  its  best  developed  in  these  great 
lowland  stretches  of  islands  and  adjacent  mainland.  Great  lords 
of  thousands  of  acres  and  hundreds  of  slaves  built  their  homes, 
reared  their  families,  and  lent  glamour  to  the  Southern  aristocracy. 
The  Scotch  settlers  largely  dominated  St.  Simon’s  Island  soon 
after  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  but  this  coastal  aristocracy  was 
remarkably  cosmopolitan  in  its  origin.  The  English,  the  Irish,  and 
the  French  were  well  represented.  The  last-named  were  especially 
associated  with  Jekyl  and  Sapelo.  Some  of  the  great  family  names 
were  Couper,  Butler,  King,  Spalding,  Baillie,  Du  Bignon,  and 
Hamilton. 

The  romantic  history  of  the  Georgia  coast  did  not  depend 
entirely  on  the  great  rice  and  sugar  plantations.  Romance  stood 
out  in  the  beautiful  driveways  lined  with  giant  trees  festooned 
with  Spanish  moss,  in  the  visits  of  such  persons  as  Aaron  Burr, 
Fanny  Kemble,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bartram,  and  Fredrika  Bremer, 
and  even  in  the  teriffic  hurricanes  that  swept  over  the  islands  now 
and  then. 

The  author  states  that  this  book -is  based  largely  on  the  various 
writings  of  Charles  Spalding  Wylly,  who,  bom  into  this  coastal 
society  in  its  golden  era,  lived  down  into  the  present  century. 
Other  works  have  been  consulted,  a  list  of  which  is  appended.  This 
book  was  not  intended  to  be  formal  history,  and  should  therefore 
not  be  judged  from  that  standpoint.  Bat  being  no  less  concei-? 
with  the  scrupulous  regard  for  the  facts  of  history,  it  is  free  from 
any  major  mistakes.  Merely  to  show  that  this  book,  like  most 
other  books,  is  not  perfect,  the  following  minor  errors  are  noted: 
Slavery  was  not  prohibited  by  the  Georgia  charter  (p.  29)  bat 
by  regulations  of  the  Trustees;  Gwinnett  did  not  die  an  hour 
after  his  duel  with  McIntosh  (p.  69)  but  twelve  days  later;  the 
War  of  1812  did  not  end  in  1816  (p.  143)  but  in  1814  if  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  is  taken  as  the  end.  Yet  this 
book  is  well  worth  while.  Its  make-up  is  very  attractive,  its  style 
is  interesting,  and  its  contents  are  instructive. 
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The  Ejhe  of  America.  By  James  Traslow  Adams.  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  1931.  Pp.  x,  433.  $3.76.) 

This  history  is  not  of  the  common  variety,  either  in  style  or 
in  content.  Instead,  it  is  an  explanation  or  interpretation  of  our 
more  than  three  hundred  years  of  existence  as  a  people  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  With  such  a  purpose  in  mind,  Mr.  Adams 
has  used  the  boldest  strokes  of  his  brush  in  painting  his  picture. 
He  seems  to  be  nowhere  restrained  by  the  fear  that  in  cutting 
through  a  mass  of  details  and  leaving  them  aside,  he  may  do 
violence  to  truth,  and  for  the  most  part  he  has  rendered  an  ac¬ 
count  with  which  most  understanding  Americans  will  agree. 

What  became  a  part  of  the  American  character  and  continued 
in  the  life  stream  of  American  history  Adams  includes,  what  was 
merely  so  much  chaff,  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  particular 
time  but  useless  thereafter,  he  casts  aside.  Hence  he  mentions  few 
of  the  colonial  celebreties,  refers  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  casually, 
records  not  the  name  of  Oglethorpe,  and  passed  over  the  American 
Revolution  with  only  a  treatment  of  its  causes  and  its  effects. 
Adams  is  not  piling  up  names  and  dates;  he  is  tracing  the  growth 
of  the  American  people  and  of  their  mentality.  And  what  was  it 
that  characterized  the  American  people?  It  was  the  American 
dream,  “that  dream  of  a  land  in  which  life  should  be  better  and 
richer  and  fuller  for  every  man,  with  opportunity  for  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ability  or  achievement.”  (p.  404).  The  things  that 
made  the  dream  possible  were  the  vast  expanse  of  air,  sunshine, 
distance,  plains,  mountains,  of  wealth  to  be  got  for  the  getting, 
that  lay  always  ahead  to  the  westward.  It  was  the  frontier  of 
reality,  stem  reality  much  of  the  time,  which  sublimated  itself 
into  a  psychological  frontier.  Therefore,  the  physical  basis  of 
America  had  everything  to  do  in  the  differentiation  of  American 
civilization  from  European  civilization  and  in  the  creation  of  the 
former.  A  thousand  times  does  Adams  hinge  his  development  of 
American  civilization  on  the  frontier,  and  many  times  does  he 
state  and  repeat  that  America  would  not  have  been  different  from 
Europe,  had  the  Pacific  washed  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alle^ 
ghanies. 

Adams  writes  from  a  profound  scholarship  and  ripe  know¬ 
ledge.  He  says  things  that  almost  stun  from  their  sheer  audacity, 
and  there  remains  the  feeling  of  great  admiration  for  his  boldness 
of  vision  if  not  of  a  complete  agreement  at  all  times.  At  least 
some  who  have  seen  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico  would  doubt  that 
it  is  “the  largest  and  grandest  church  building  in  North  America.” 
(page  20).  The  implication  certainly  could  not  be  true,  but  it 
certainly  is  very  striking  and  arresting  that  only  one  highway 
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robbery  occurred  in  the  entire  colonial  period.  Mr.  Adams'  exact 
statement  is  that  he  has  found  only  one  record  of  such  an  act. 
(page  49).  A  few  errors  creep  in,  as  where  it  is  stated  that  At¬ 
lanta  existed  in  1819  (page  152),  that  Kentucky  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1791  (page  115),  that  is  was  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina  which  seceded,  (page  256)  and  that  Sherman  said, 
“War  is  Hell.”  (page  263). 

Adam's  vigorous  thinking  and  modem  point  of  view  stands 
forth  clearly  in  some  of  the  bold  characterisations  which  may  be 
noted:  “The  plight  of  the  red  man,  for  example,  left  the  Abolition¬ 
ists  cold,  though  they  were  willing  to  pull  down  the  whole  fabric  of 
America,  if  need  be,  to  free  the  black  man.”  (page  243) ;  speaking 
of  John  Brown,  “perhaps  no  man  in  American  history  less  deserves 
the  pedestal  of  heroism  on  which  he  has  been  raised.  .  .  .”  (page 
248);  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  “perhaps  the  most  despicable,  male¬ 
volent,  and  morally  deformed  character  who  has  ever  risen  to 
high  power  in  America.”  (page  275) ;  of  the  North  following  the 
Civil  War,  “No  civilized  victor  was  ever  more  ungenerous.  The 
war  left  the  South  prostrate;  Reconstruction  left  it  maddened.” 
(page  286). 

By  this  time  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  this  book 
is  vastly  worth  while. 

Bedford  Forrest  The  Confederacy’s  Greatest  Cavalryman.  By 
Captain  Eric  William  Sheppard.  [New  York:  Lincoln  Mac  Veagh 
The  Dial  Press,  1931  (?).  Pp.  320.  $5.00] 

This  book  has  by  design  been  written  in  a  somewhat  rollicking 
style  in  order  to  make  more  vivid  the  character  and  achievements 
of  its  subject.  Although  the  author  admits  that  he  has  taken 
liberties  with  the  exact  truth  sometimes  (such  as  actual  or  fictitious 
conversations)  and  attempts  to  defend  his  method  with  the  greater 
readibility  resulting  therefrom,  there  is  still  the  lingering  doubt 
of  the  historian  that  the  result  is  worth  the  price.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  Captain  Sheppard  has  failed  to  portray  the  true  Forrest. 
Indeed,  he  has  rescued  from  mediocrity  the  name  of  an  outstanding 
cavalryman  of  the  Civil  War,  a  man  whom  he  declares  to  have 
been  the  greatest  the  Confederacy  produced,  and  a  man  who  might 
have  won  for  the  Confederacy  that  coveted  independence  it  fought 
for  so  vigorously,  had  he  not  been  discovered  and  appreciated  too 
late.  Forrest  was  never  given  a  large  command,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  could  have  handled  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  troops  as  well  as  he  shuttled  back  and  forth  his  thousands 
or  fewer.  He  was  utterly  fearless  on  the  battelfield;  he  seems 
to  have  borne  a  charmed  life  and  he  realized  it.  He  once  declared 
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the  bullet  had  never  been  made  which  would  kill  him,  yet  many 
were  made  which  killed  the  horses  he  rode.  He  fought  and  killed 
in  single  combat,  both  in  war  and  in  peacetime,  many  men.  Be* 
fore  the  war  he  was  a  millionaire,  made  so  by  dealing  in  slaves 
and  running  plantations;  when  the  war  ended  he  was  left  poverty- 
stricken.  Yet  he  was  on  the  road  to  another  fortune,  this  time 
in  the  railway  business,  when  the  panic  of  1873  swept  him  aside. 
Forrest  was  chivalrous,  especially  toward  women,  was  uneducated 
and  yet  was  a  brilliant  commander  without  knowing  why. 

Captain  Sheppard  has  made  Forrest  live  in  the  flesh  again  as 
he  makes  his  hero  stride  across  the  pages  of  this  book.  And  with 
all  the  imaginary  conversations  the  Captain  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  General,  he  nevertheless  holds  true  to  fact  and  atmosphere, 
for  he  has  levied  deeply  on  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies  and  has  made  himself  debtor  to  the  principal 
secondary  accounts  dealing  with  the  war  in  the  West.  There  is 
no  evidence,  however,  that  the  author  has  used  the  Ku  Klux  Con¬ 
spiracy  reports  published  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  which  is 
given  Forrest’s  testimony  before  the  Congressional  committee  in¬ 
vestigating  the  Klan.  But  it  was  the  General  and  not  the  private 
citizen  that  the  Captain  had  in  mind  most  to  investigate.  The  book 
has  five  photographs  of  people  with  which  the  work  is  concerned, 
and  six  sketch  maps.  There  is  also  an  index  and  a  short  criticism 
of  authorities.  The  book  was  manufactured  in  Great  Britain. 

Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet.  By  Clarence  Edward  Macartney. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1931.  Pp.  xxii,  366.  $3.60.) 

This  book  deals  with  all  of  Lincoln’s  original  cabinet,  and  in 
addition  takes  up  Stanton.  'The  other  later  appointments  of  Lincoln 
are  not  included,  presumeably  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
as  important  as  Stanton.  In  all,  eight  characters  are  treated,  some 
at  much  greater  length  than  others.  Caleb  Smith  receives  nine 
pages  and  Seward  receives  almost  a  hundred.  Stanton  and  Chase 
are  also  treated  at  considerable  length. 

Dr.  Macartney,  who  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Pittsburgh, 
bom  in  Ohio,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  writes  with  a  particular  flare  for 
the  unusual  incident  and  interesting  story  and  anecdote.  This 
method  makes  for  great  readability,  but  it  may  be  easily  carried 
too  far,  and  thereby  lead  to  the  neglect  of  more  important 
material.  Yet  each  character  is  made  to  stand  out  in  the  general 
proportions  that  history  has  assigned,  if  a  few  superlatives  be 
omitted  such  as  that  Seward  was  the  abelest  of  all  our  secre¬ 
taries  of  state. 
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It  is  surprising  that  there  should  be  so  many  glaring  errors 
in  this  work,  errors  due  to  careless  proof-reading  if  not  in  some 
instances  evidence  of  careless  writing.  For  instance,  Fort  Sumter 
is  bombarded  on  April  14th  instead  of  the  12th  (p.  128) ;  the  Eng¬ 
lish  vessel  Trent  is  confused  with  the  San  Jacinto  (p.  142) ;  Sumner 
is  used  where  Seward  was  intended  (p.  174);  a  plural  pronoun 
is  used  for  a  singular  noun  antecedent  (p.  273);  North  Carolina 
is  used  where  South  Carolina  was  intended  (p.  809) ;  Lincoln’s 
second  inauguration  is  made  to  happen  in  1864  instead  of  1866; 
and  there  are  various  other  examples  of  the  misuse  of  dates  and 
the  careless  sprinkling  of  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences.  These 
errors  are  especially  unfortunate  because  this  book  is  a  valuable 
and  most  interesting  picture  of  the  men  with  whom  Lincoln  worked 
for  the  successful  outcome  of  the  Civil  War.  There  is  an  index  and 
also  a  bibliography,  which  tells  only  a  part  of  what  should  be 
stated  about  the  books  referred  to. 

Jeffersonian  Democracy  in  North  Carolina  1789-1816.  By 
Delbert  Harold  Gilpatrick,  Ph.  D.  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1931.  Pp.  267.  $4.26.) 

North  Carolina  is  generally  considered  to  be  among  the  least 
important  states  of  the  early  American  Union,  and  was  during 
her  first  years  as  a  state  charged  with  being  dominated  by  the 
Old  Dominion.  Yet  Professor  Gilpatrick  has  contrived  to  lend 
importance  and  interest  to  his  study  by  using  almost  all  con¬ 
ceivable  means  to  tie  up  the  political  happenings  of  the  state  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Federalist  and  Jeffersonian  Republican  parties 
and  with  the  happenings  of  national  significance,  and  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  make  a  most  readable  if  not  significant  study.  In¬ 
tended  as  an  investigation  into  party  history,  this  volume  has  little 
to  say  about  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the  state 
beyond  the  statement  that  North  Carolina  was  a  land  of  small 
farmers  who  hated  to  think  that  they  would  ever  become  begrimed 
in  the  grease  of  manufacturing  things  or  that  they  would  ever 
shrivel  their  souls  with  trading  in  commodities  and  in  counting 
money.  Naturally  then  they  could  never  be  good  Federalists. 

In  fact  the  state  was  late  getting  into  the  Union  because  it 
believed  strongly  in  local  autonomy;  it  would  wait  to  see  how  the 
Union  worked  before  it  would  enter.  When  it  did  cast  its  lot  with 
the  Nation,  it  continued  to  be  a  critic  of  all  the  centralizing  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Federalists,  and  only  during  the  raging  war  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  1797  and  1798  did  North  Carolinians  lean  much  to¬ 
ward  Federalism.  With  the  coming  of  Jefferson  in  1801,  they 
became  almost  solidly  good  Republicans  and  supported  with  great 
strength  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe. 
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This  book  is  written  from  the  sources,  in  an  interesting  style. 
It  is  highly  documented  with  swarms  of  footnotes.  It  has  a  selected 
bibliography  and  a  good  index. 

Cducientious  Objeeton  m  the  Civil  War.  By  Edward  Needles 
Wright.  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1931. 
Pp.  viii,  274.  $3.00.) 

According  to  the  author  this  study  was  undertaken  for  five 
reasons:  “first,  to  discover  what  types  of  individuals  and  which 
religious  denominations  were  actually  opposed  to  the  war  on  con¬ 
scientious  grounds;  second,  to  find  out  what  efforts  were  made  on 
behalf  of  objectors  and  what  changes  took  place  in  their  political 
status;  third,  to  learn  the  attitude  of  the  civil  and  military  authori¬ 
ties  towards  them;  fourth,  to  ascertain  their  numbers;  and,  finally, 
to  compare  the  problem  of  conscientious  objection  in  the  Civil 
War  with  the  same  problem  as  it  existed  for  the  United  States  in 
the  World  War.”  (page  3).  Mr.  Wright  has  carried  out  his  pur¬ 
poses  with  good  success  and  excellent  scholarship.  He  has  combed 
the  records  of  the  various  religious  organizations  which  made  op¬ 
position  to  war  one  of  their  prime  tenets,  he  has  gone  through 
the  governmental  records  of  both  state  and  nation,  and  he  has 
examined  a  great  mass  of  secondary  materiaL  His  fifth  purpose 
he  has  well  served  in  a  short  discussion  in  the  final  chapter. 

Neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the  Confederacy  fully 
recognized  the  rights  of  the  conscious  objectors.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  the  state  governments  were  most  directly  concerned 
with  the  conscientious  objectors,  and  they  passed  various  laws  and 
made  divers  rulings;  but  when  conscription  became  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Confederacy  and  later  of  the  Federal  Government 
state  regulations  were  no  longer  of  avail,  and  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  was  forced  to  deal  with  the  troublesome  problem. 

The  most  important  religious  group  which  objected  to  war 
was  the  Quakers  and  this  study  is  concerned  with  them  mostly. 
Comparing  the  records  of  the  North  and  the  South  in  the  matter 
of  dealing  with  the  conscientious  objectors,  Mr.  Wright  finds  that 
the  former  was  more  lenient  toward  these  people  so  troublesome 
to  the  war-makers. 

A  Social  Hietory  of  the  Sea  lelande.  With  Special  Reference 
to  St.  Helena  leland,  South  Carolina.  By  Guion  Griffis  Johnson, 
Ph.  D.  ((Thapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1930.  Pp.  246.  13.00.) 

This  is  an  excellent  study  of  the  interesting  experiment,  which 
was  tried  during  and  following  the  Civil  War,  to  develop  into 
trained  citizens  the  recently  freed  negroes  in  St.  Helena  Island. 
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While  Mr.  Johnson  deals  only  incidentally  with  the  other  sea 
islands,  he  goes  far  back  of  the  Civil  War  and  brings  the  story 
down  to  the  present  relative  to  St.  Helena  Island. 

The  life  of  the  slaves,  the  development  of  indigo  and  sea 
island  cotton  plantations  and  many  other  matters  connected  with 
plantation  economy  enter  into  the  acconnt.  As  far  as  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  concerned,  it  seems  to  have  turned  mostly  into  a  failure; 
and  the  methods  used  by  the  Federal  Government  in  seizing  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Beaufort  district  afford  another 
example  of  the  hard  lot  the  people  of  an  invaded  r^on  suffer, 
and  additional  testimony  of  the  fearful  punishment  the  people  of 
the  South  received  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  period  of  Recon¬ 
struction. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  based  his  study  on  a  most  painstaking  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  and  he  has  presented  his 
findings  in  a  straightforward  readable  account. 

Laboring  and  Dependent  Claeaee  in  Colonial  America,  1607- 
1786.  By  Marcus  Wilmn  Jemegan.  (Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1931.  Pp.  ix,  266.  $3.00.) 

The  chapters  making  up  this  book  originally  appeared  as 
separate  studies  in  various  periodicals,  including  the  American 
Historical  Revew  and  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine.  Throughout 
these  studies,  which  appeared  at  various  times.  Professor  Jerengan 
carried  forward  his  central  theme  of  the  unfavored  classes  in 
Colonial  America.  The  elements  he  deals  with  are  the  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  slave  and  free;  white  servants,  indentures,  redemp- 
tioners,  and  convicts;  orphans;  and  the  poor.  He  studies  these 
classes  especially  with  regard  to  their  religious  and  educational 
opportunities,  and  their  economic  relief.  New  England,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina  are  the  regions  principally  under  consideration. 

Professor  Jerengan  has  sifted  with  great  care  the  little  used 
colonial  newspapers  and  the  even  less  used  local  records.  As  a 
result  of  this  painstaking  investigation,  there  stands  out  a  book 
bristling  with  facts  soundly  interpreted. 


